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COMMENT 


On Monday, July 23, the third Pan-American Conference, 
or congress, was opened in Rio de Janeiro. With the ex- 
ception cf Secretary Roor, who was expected to reach that 
city on Thursday, July 26, the American delegates were 
present: they comprised WituiM I. Bucnanan, formerly min- 
ister to Panama and the Argentine Republic; Epmunp J. 
JAMES, president of the University of Illinois; Leo S. Rowse, 
professcr of political economy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Jucto LARRINAGA, resident commissioner of Porto Rico 
to the United States; and James S. Haran, of Chieago, a 
son of Associate-Justice Hartan of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


There are obvious reasons why, at this time, a meet- 
ing of delegates from all the independent commonwealths 
in the Western Hemisphere should be watched with interest 
all over the world. The drift of recent events has tended 
to convince far-seeing and patriotic men in the Latin- 
American republics of the necessity of reaching a definite 
agreement with one another and with the United States as 
to their future attitude towards European nations with refer- 
ence to an ominous source of friction and collision. Shall 
the Pan-American Congress acknowledge or shall it repudiate 
the principle asserted and enforced by Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy in the case of Venezuela, and which, but for 
Mr. Roosrvett’s interposition, would have been invoked last 
year by certain European governments against Santo Do- 
mingo—the principle, namely, thet a creditor state has the 
right to compel by force of arms a debtor state to fulfil con- 
tractual obligations. In the ease of Venezuela, the United 
States assented to that principle, only qualifying its assent 
by the proviso that the application of foree must not involve 
the permanent occupation of territory belonging to the in- 
debted commonwealth. Latin-American statesmen argued at 
the time that without infringing that proviso European gov- 
ernments might violate the spirit and intent of the Monror 
doctrine, which forbade foreign powers not only to dismember 
the territory, but to control in any way the destiny of a 
Latin-American republic. By way of proof that a country’s 
destiny might be controlled without overt dismemberment 
they pointed to Egypt, where Great Britain claims not a 
square foot of the land, and yet where’it would be absurd to 
allege that she does not shape the destinies of its inhabitants. 
They are not more keenly alive, however, to the warning 
administered by the Egyptian precedent than are President 
Roosevett and Secretary Root, who, to avert the possible 
political consequences of the seizure and prolonged retention 
by a creditor power of the revenues of a debtor state, have 
proposed that with the consent of both parties the United 
States should accept temporarily the function of revenue- 
collector and apportioner. 
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It is well known that what a highly civilized and self- 
respecting country like Argentina or Chile would probably 
describe as an experiment im corpore vili is now going on 
in Santo Domingo, and the most zealous champions of the 
Catvo or Draco doctrine in Buenos Ayres or Santiago would 
scarcely deny that the experiment promises well for both 
the Dominican Republic and its foreign creditors. They by 
no means ,relish, however, the idea of se@ing United States 
officials installed, in contingencies at least conceivable, as col- 
lectors of customs in Argentine or Chilean seaports. They 
might, no doubt, prefer such a spectacle to the installation 
of British, German, or French collectors in their custom- 
houses, but why, they ask, should they be subjected to those 
alternatives? There is, they insist, a third course which in 
equity should be pursued, and in which European creditor 
powers might be persuaded to acquiesce, if acquiescence were 
demanded by the United States coneurrently with all the 
Latin-American countries. That third course is, they say, 
the establishment in international law of the principle that 
contractual obligations incurred by one government toward the 
subjects or citizens of another shall not be enforceable by naval 
and military pressure; that to all such transactions the maxim 
caveat emptor should apply; and that the foreign creditor, 
who in most, if not all, cases has fully discounted the risk 
assumed, should be relegated for his remedy to the tribunals 
of the debtor state or to diplomatic negotiations. That is 
the CaLvo or Draco doctrine, which the delegates of Argen- 
tina and other Latin-American republics will urge the con- 
gress at Rio de Janeiro to endorse, an endorsement which it 
will be the business of Secretary Roor to deprecate and, if 
possible, avert. It is a task which will tax his great re- 
sources to the utmost, and which, if he performs it, will reflect 
upon him the highest credit in the eyes not only of his 
countrymen, but of European jurisconsults and men of affairs. 


For years the news that New England had “gone Repub- 
lican ” in a State or Congressional election has excited no more 
interest than would the announcement that the Dutch had 
taken Holland. In 1904 the grip of the Republican party 
on the northeastern section of the republic seemed as strong 
as ever, except, perhaps, in Massachusetts. The Democrats of 
New England have but four spokesmen in the present House 
of Representatives: three from Boston and one from Provi- 
dence. For various reasons the current political contest seems 
likely to be much closer in some of the New England States 
than it was two years ago, when almost all Republican candi- 
dates were swept to victory on the tide of Mr. Roosrvett’s 
popularity. Not only rainbow-chasers, but sober-minded ob- 
servers of the drift of things, are beginning to furbish up 
their memories, and to recall that New England has not been 
at all times since the civil war an impregnable stronghold 
of the Republican party. In the twenty years preceding and 
including 1892 Connecticut was carried four times by the 
Democrats, and only twice by the Republicans, even in Presi- 
dential years. During that period, end since, Rhode Island 
has repeatedly elected a Democratic Governor. Massachusetts 
has thrice placed a Democrat in the Governor’s chair. In 
New Hampshire the Republicans were only able to beat Mr. 
CLEVELAND by very small pluralities, the figures in the three 
contests being, respectively, 4068, 2342, and 3547. In 1880 
Maine threw the Republicans into a panic by choosing a 
Democratic Governor in September of that year. Vermont 
alone has a record of unwavering fidelity to the Republican 
party; yet even in Vermont a change of 7100 votes from one 
side to the other would have given the Governorship to a 
Democrat in 1890. 


There may be none too much comfort in these facts, 
but Democratic spellbinders may be. trusted to make the 
most of them, and they can derive more substantial en- 
couragement from the extent to which this year New Eng- 
land Republicans are split upon the tariff question and local 
issues. There is hardly a doubt, for instance, that in Massa- 
chusetts, if the line were sharply drawn next November be- 
tween the tariff-revisionists and the stand-patters, the Demo- 
crats would elect a Governor, as they did two years ago, in 
the teeth of Mr. Roosrvert’s enormous plurality. The Re- 
publicans of the Old Bay State, however, are much too canny 
to put forward stand-patters for both the Governorship and 
Lieutenant-Governorship. Moreover, the Democrats, on their 













































































part, will miss playing their trump card if, as now seems 
possible, they nominate Joun R. Moran, the district attorney 
of Boston, in whose platform tariff revision is less conspicuous 
than are socialistic projects. In Maine the Democratic State 
convention has declared for an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion striking out the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
Heverages. That is the question on which the political contest 
in that State will: hinge this year, and the Democrats have 
some reason to look for Republican support, for not only 
Governor Coss, the leader of the Republican party in Maine, 
but a considerable fraction of the Republican voters, are 
avowedly sick of the attempt to make people abstinent by 
statute. 


In New Hampshire, if Winston Cuurcuitt, the novelist, 
who has already been nominated by the independent Repub- 
lieans, should get the endorsement of the Democratic State 
convention, he would have some prospect of success. As we 
have pointed out above, a Democrat always had a “ fighting 
chance ” in New Hampshire up to 1896, and even as late as 
1902 a change of 4150 votes from one side to the other would 
have elected a Democratic Governor. In Vermont we shall 
witness this year a counterpart of the spectacle presented in 
Pennsylvania, to wit, a coalition of Democrats and indepen- 
dent Republicans under a Republican standard-bearer. Thus 
backed, Mr. Percivan W. CLemMent will try, though vainly 
in all likelihood, to do in Vermont what Mr. Lewis Emery 
is really expected to accomplish in Pennsylvania. Even Ver- 
mont should not be accounted an unshakable Republican for- 
tress, in view of the fact that Pennsylvania in 1905 made a 
Democrat State Treasurer by a plurality of almost 50,000, 
although only a twelvemonth before it had given its electoral 
yotes to Mr. Roosevett by a plurality of more than half a 
million. In Rhode Island, which has long been a close State 
in non-Presidential years, the campaign this summer will 
pivot mainly on the selection of members of the next Legis- 
lature which is to fill the seat in the United States Senate 
now occupied by Mr. Grorce Praropy Wetmore. Senator 
WETMORE, who is a candidate to succeed himself, is a very 
rich man, but pitted against him is Colonel R. H. I. Gopparp, 
an independent Republican, who will be supported by both 
Democrats as well as independents, and who will have behind 
him most of the possessors of Rhode Island’s inherited wealth. 
Against these two multimillionaires the regular Republican 
organization, of which Senator ALpricu and Mr. M. J. Perry, 
president of the Rhode Island Traction Company, are the 
*chief engineers, has put forward Colonel S. P. Cott, who is 
said to be regarded with special favor by the Standard Oil 
financiers. In view oi the coming fight for the United States 
Senatorship between three rivals, each of which is qualified 
to cut a melon of tempting size, it is scarcely surprising that 
the thrifty members of the Rhode Island Legislature at its 
recent session rejected as inopportune a “ corrupt-practices- 
at-elections ” bill. 


In the Fifty-ninth Congress all but one of Pennsylvania’s 
thirty-two Representatives are Republican. This year the 
Democrats may gain a few seats, chiefly in Philadelphia, but 
in most of the Congress districts the fusion of the Democratic 
party with the Republican reformers is confined to candidates 
for State offices. It would be easier to forecast the outcome 
of the contest for the Governorship between ex-Mayor Stuart, 
the nominee of the regular Republican organization, and 
former State-Senator Lewis Emery, who was nominated by 
the Republican reformers and has since been endorsed by the 
Democratic State convention, if we knew precisely how many 
Prohibition votes were cast for State-Treasurer Berry last 
year and what proportion of them will go to Mr. Emery next 
November. Mr. Berry was nominated by the Prohibitionists 
as well as by the Demecrats and the Republican reformers, 
who, between them, managed to give him a great majority 
in Philadelphia and a plurality of nearly fifty thousand in 
the State. The volume of the Prohibitionist vote in Pennsyl- 
vania has varied greatly during the last ten years. In 1896 
the Prohibitionists gave their nominee for President fewer 
than 20,000 votes, but two years later their nominee for Gov- 
ernor got nearly 126,000. During the next five years the 


number of ballots thrown by them varied from 18,000 to 


27,000; but in 1904 they were able to muster against even 
so popular a man as Mr. Roosrvett nearly 34,000 votes. Ap- 
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parently, therefore, they contributed about two-thirds of Mr. 


Berry’s plurality. It is not expected that any of them will 
support ex-Mayor Stuart, but, as we go to press, it is still 
doubtful whether they will endorse Mr. Emery, who has never 
professed Prohibitionist principles. Hitherto in Pennsyl- 
vania the Prohibitionists have asserted themselves to be not 
cnly advocates of compulsory abstinence, but political re- 
formers generally. If they should prove unwilling this year 
to subordinate their specific aim to the general cause of good 
government, they may bring about the defeat of Mr. Emery, 
in which event the last state of Philadelphia will be worse 
than the first. That the fate of that city is at stake is or ought 
to be recognized all over the Keystone commonwealth. There 
is reason to believe that Mr. Emery’s candidacy is viewed with 
sympathy by the RoosrveitT administration, and there is no 
doubt that its success is hoped for by well-informed and honest 
onlookers all over the country. 


Few Americans who have had the privilege of talking with 
Mr. Bryan during his European tour have failed to be im- 
pressed, whatever may have been their own political predilec- 
tions, by the broad and enlightened outlook which the study 
of the cities of many men has given him, and by the clarify- 
ing effect produced by large experience upon his judgment. 
He has never shown better sense than by paying a certain heed 
to those sincere and sagacious friends who have cautioned him 
against allowing a premature launching of his boom for the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. He could hardly 
retract the promise made some months ago to overzealous 
admirers that he would return to this country on August 30, 
and accept their demonstrations of good-will, on condition 
that he should be weleomed as a man rather than as a poli- 
tician, and should not be forced into the position of being 
for a third time an avowed candidate for the office of Chief 
Magistrate. He has shrewdly hit upon a compromise. He 
will keep his promise, but he will stay in the country this 
year only two or three months, and then betake himself to 
Australia and New Zealand, where he will have an opportunity 
of inspecting some interesting examples of democratic self- 
government. In New Zealand especially he may witness the 
state ownership of public utilities and the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration between labor and capital in active opera- 
tion. He may thence go to South Africa, where also three 
English-speaking communities are conducting experiments in 
autonomy, after which he may make an extended sojourn in 
the lands bordering the Mediterranean, returning finally to 
the United States early in 1908, 

This is a wise programme, and, if carried out, Mr. Bryan’s 
fooi friends will do him little harm by their premature 
acclamations, and even that little may be forgotten before 
the next campaign for the Presidency really begins. By a 
second judiciously protracted term of travel he will lose none 
of the old supporters who were sincerely attached to him, 
for absence makes the honest heart grow fonder, and he will 
grow steadily in the esteem and confidence of those sober- 
minded reformers, Democrat and Republican, who are in- 
clined to regard Mr. Roosrvett as a bit too restless and giddy, 
and to look upon Mr. Bryan as the more trustworthy of the 
two, now that events have chipped the 16-to-1 heresy out of 
the Democratie platform. Meanwhile he will antagonize no 
faction and no powerful individuality in the Democratic 
party, and may find the way made smooth for him, unless, 
indeed, the unexpected should happen, and both Mr. Hearst 
and the Republican nominee should be beaten for the Gov- 
ernorship of New York by District-Attorney Jerome. Then, 
indeed, Mr. Bryan would have a formidable rival in the Demo- 
cratic national convention, and it may be that the delegates 
from the Southern States, who will have too much at stake 
1o be swayed by sentiment, will prefer a candidate who has 
proved his ability to get New York’s thirty-nine electoral 
votes to another who in 1900 failed to capture the electoral 
votes of his own State—Nebraska. 





Mr. Jerome, by the way, during the week ending July 21, 
made a kind of triumphal tour in Georgia, and got more 
than one enthusiastic reception from the lawyers of that State. 
It- may, indeed, be doubted whether any Northern man who 
has visited that section of our country that borders on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the South Atlantic—we do not except 

















Mr. Roosrvevt, and we certainly do not except Judge Parker 
—has evoked from his hearers such fervent and uncontrollable 
outbursts of sympathy. Jerome is just the sort of speaker 
to warm a Southern audience—clear as crystal, forceful as 
a pile-driver, logical when the theme calls for logic, and emo- 
tional in the right place. Southerners know the type of man 
that does things when they see him, and if he also has the 
zift of making others desire to get up and do things, so much 
the better. They are peculiarly qualified to appreciate the 
gallantry with which last autumn JeRroME entered, single- 
handed, on a contest in the county of New York against 
three well-organized political machines and beat them all to 
a standstill. His new friends in the South will be very much 
surprised if his old friends in the New York Democracy miss 
the chance of persuading him to make a whirlwind canvass 
for the Governorship in his native State this year. There is 
no doubt in the mind of anybody in Atlanta that JEROME 
would make a clean sweep of Georgia, and, naturally, they 
don’t believe that his own fellow citizens could resist him. 


We discuss elsewhere the summary dissolution of Russia’s 
National Assembly. We would note here that the most ex- 
plicit and peremptory denials have been given at Budapest 
and at Berlin to the report previously published on what 
seemed good authority that the HourmnzoLLern and HapssurG 
emperors during their recent interview entered into a private 
agreement to place armies in Russian Poland if a request 
to that effect should be made by the Czar. What those editors 
who were inclined to put some faith in the report seem to 
have overlooked is the fact that when Nicuotas I. in 1849 
sent an army to strangle the liberties of Hungary, he had no- 
body to consult concerning the justice, the expediency, or 
the pecuniary cost of that high-handed act. Neither Francis 
JoserH nor WiL.LIiAM II. is in a similar position. Neither the 
one sovereign nor the other would venture to saddle his coun- 
try with the enormous expense of a military intervention in 
the Ozar’s dominions against the will of his subjects, ex- 
pressed through the German Reichstag or through the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath and Hungarian Diet. Imagine the absurdity 
of calling upon the Socialist or Liberal members of those 
Parliaments to authorize a burdensome increase of taxes and 
a weighty addition to their public debt for the purpose of 
upholding the hands of a despot who, by a violation of his 
plighted word, has exasperated his subjects! There is not a 
constitutional ruler in Europe who would dare at the present 
conjuncture to excuse, much less applaud, Nicnotas II. for 
his defiant dismissal of the people’s representatives, whom 
he invited to convene. It might cost the German or the 
Hapsspurc Emperor his throne to be even suspected of sym- 
pathy with an outrageous demonstration of perfidious reaction. 
The inference would inevitably be drawn that either WILLIAM 
II. or Francis Josern, or both of them, would seize the first 
favorable opportunity of following the Czar’s example. 





As for those real monarchs of Europe, the kings of finance, 
who from behind the scenes pull the strings of the pup- 
pets that strut upon the stage, the Russian Emperor has now 
not one friend left among them. For their own sake, indeed, 
and for that of the scores of thousands of clients among whom 
they have distributed Russian -government securities to the 
amount of villions of dollars, the French financiers will try, 
of course, to minimize the shock which Russian credit has 
received, but the utmost that they can effect will be to make the 
decline of Russian bonds gradual instead of sudden, and thus 
avert a general panic on the European stock exchanges. But 
when the purblind Czar and his worse than incompetent ad- 
visers next go, hat in hand, to Paris bankers for pecuniary 
help, they will be taught by a scornful rebuff the grim sig- 
nificance of their mad folly. Once burnt, twice shy. The 
great money-lenders of France are justified in feeling that 
they were diddled in their latest transaction with the Rus- 
sian government, for the last loan was made on the express 
condition that the Czar would give representative government 
to his people and would assure to the Jews equal civil and 
political rights. Who would lend a sou on the word of the 
Russian autocrat to-day? Hereafter he will be left sternly 
alone to welter amid the ruin he has caused and to meet the 
retribution he deserves. 
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As appeared in his discourse in the Werkty of July 21, 
the two things that Mr. H. G. Wetis most admired at 
Niagara were the dynamos and turbines of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company and the look up-stream from Goat Island. 
These he thought very, very beautiful, but for the cataract 
itself he did not greatly care. It is much like any other 
waterfall, he said, only more so. And his opinion is, like 
that of Lord Ketvin, that the destiny of Niagara is and 
ought to be to turn turbines and furnish water-power. He 
realizes the possibility that “some queer compromise based on 
a pretence that a voluminous waterfall is necessarily a thing 
of incredible beauty will ‘save’ Niagara and the hack-drivers 
and the souvenir-shops for series of years yet,” but he 
believes that in the end “ the huge social and industrial process 
of America will win in this conflict, and at last swallow up 
Niagara altogether.” It is quite possible not only that it will 
finally turn out as Mr. Weis predicts, but that that issue, 
when it comes, will accord with the most enlightened opinion 
of the generation that permits it. 


Professor Burr, of the Panama Canal Commission, has 
been croaking to the members of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science about the riskiness of build- 
ing a lock canal at Panama. It makes the knees of the tax- 
payer knock together to read his tale of the hazards of build- 
ing the Gatun dam on a deposit of sand and gravel 258 feet 
deep. He has also the cruelty to allude to the recent earth- 
shake at San Franciseo and the possible effect of quakes on 
locks, and he speaks of the probability that some ship, ap- 
proaching the upper gates of the proposed series of three 
locks, “might ram them out of position and plunge down 
through the entire series.” These are indeed appalling 
thoughts; but perhaps not more appalling than those the 
minority engineers can call up about the sea-level plan. What- 
ever the plan, the canal-builders’ motto must remain, “* Cheer 
up; the worst is still to come!” 


We hope the San Francisco correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post is of a bilious temperament and takes a more 
despondent view of matters in that city than the facts compel. 
Ilis letters read, however, as though he saw things as they 
are, and if so, they are not in an exhilarating case. Every- 
body is “on the make,” he says; “the landlords are still 
raising rents, the unions are still raising wages, the mer- 
chants are raising prices, the cost cf building materials is 
doubling. . . . You might say that the goose is being killed 
before it can lay one golden egg.” That sounds depressing, 
but there are other troubles. There is fear of the pauperiza- 
tion of the army of refugees. Chairman Puevan of the 
Finance Committee favors spending the five-million-dollar re- 
lief fund as quickly as possible, and so does Dr. Devine. 
The refugee army is growing now, because people who fled 
to the country are coming back. The relief commissioners 
are worried. Dr. Divine has resigned, and quits work on 
August 1, the date set for abolishing the bread-line. The 
refugees say the relief money is theirs, and they threaten to 
sue for it. General GreeLry says, “ Cut down relief and make 
the refugees work.” There is an immense demand for labor, 
and all the skilled workmen who are not on strike are getting 
very high wages. Altogether the perplexities and difficulties 
of the San Francisco situation seem very grave indeed, and 
it is only four months before winter. 


Russett SaGeE was nothing momentous as a captain of in- 
dustry, but he was a field-marshal of thrift. He was an 
amusing person, neutral-tinted as to most things, fond of 
money for its own sake, and good at getting and keeping it. 
The most significant fact that is back of the careers of most 
of the great money-getters is that they wanted money early 
and wanted it very much. It was so with Uncle Russet. 
He was poor when he was a boy, and made up his mind that 
he would not be poor when he was grown up. Accordingly 
he worked hard and was very saving. Moreover, he was 
smart, a great deal smarter than common. What he put his 
hand to do, went. He was successful as a grocer’s clerk, as 
a grocer, a trader, and a politician. He bought and sold 
horses in the intervals of business, and made money even at 



































































that. He was an alderman in Troy and held other offices, 
and presently got himself sent to Congress and served two 
terms there, and could have kept on if he had chosen, but he 
preferred business. One gets a better notion of the quality 
of the man from reading about the first half of his life when 
he lived in Troy and was laying the foundations of his for- 
tune than about the last half spent in New York, for he 
was already a rich man when he came to New York (in 1863). 


It was his misfortune that he learned so thoroughly to save 
money that he had not left in him the power to learn to 
spend it. That is one of the risks of forming early habits 
of thrift. If a young person begins early to spend money, 
as most of us do, he never forgets how, but he may never 
learn to save. Conversely, if he learns first to save, he may 
never learn to spend, and so it was with Uncle Russe... 
Ile liked money better than most other things, and would 
rather keep it than swap it for them. He did not care for 
good clothes nor for feasting. He wore indifferent clothes, 
and used his digestion so considerately that it lasted him 
ninety years. But he was willing enough to buy what he 
wanted. He lived on Fifth Avenue, which is not a cheap 
street; he had a house by the sea (rather a plain one), and he 
had good horses. Moreover, he was twice married. Both his 
wives were excellent women, and he received, and probably 
merited, from both of them the kindest treatment. He did 
the thing he liked best to do, lived simply, soberly, and long, 
and certainly got a great deal of enjoyment out of life, so 
that though it may seem a pity that he never learned to spend 
money to good purpose, he must be rated, even by moralists, 
as a pretty successful man. 


Though folks laughed at the saving ways of Mr. Sace 
and his insistent adherence to the simple life, there was very 
little jealousy or dislike of him because he was rich. No 
doubt that was because he never spent any money worth 
mentioning for his own pleasure. But the fact also empha- 
sizes a point to which the WEEKLY called attention some time 
’ ago, that the rich men who are most criticised are those who 
cive the most money away. No doubt it should be set down 
to the credit of Mr. Sace’s discretion that he never tried to 
pauperize anybody or anything. 


Why doesn’t Brother Samery, or Brother Taaaart, or some 
other suitable man, set up a retreat for business men to 
which they can retire for two or three weeks every summer 
for the readjustment of their moral standards? There are 
such retreats for priests, ministers, and other men (and for 
women, too) who are concerned about religion, and solicitous 
to keep their spirits responsive to right leadings. There are 
also retreats for physical recuperation where hard-worked or 
worn-out men go to get a complete change of habits, and to 
have their brains and stomachs and livers put in working 
order. But there are no places as yet where active men 
of affairs can go to meditate to advantage on the general 
course of their behavior, especially in matters of daily busi- 
ness, and where they can fetch a compass, take the sun of 
righteousness, find their place on the chart, and ascertain 
whither they are drifting. That there is need of such places 
seems very plain. Our tired men who need rest now get on 
a steamer and go to Europe, or go to some healing spring 
that has a race-track near it, or go to Maine or to Florida or 
to the hills or the seashore. In that way they get physical 
recuperation, and, to be sure, they have a chance to think, 
but they are not at all apt to think on the right lines. Instead 
of overhauling their methods, reviewing their ideals of con- 
duct and comparing their behaviors with it, they are apt 
when their minds begin to get a little rested to spend their 
new strength either on mere amusement or on planning new 
campaigns in quest of more dross. 


Examples of the consequences of this neglect of periodical 
self-examination have lately been so numerous and so tragic 
that the merest allusion to them is all that is necessary. 
Most intelligent men want to be good. Even railroad presi- 
dents, stock brokers, meat-packers, life-insurance officers, 
capitalists, trust managers, corporation lawyers, and _poli- 
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ticians have standards of behavior with which they aspire to 


make their conduct square. But under the stress of competi- 
tion and the lure of opportunity, standards tend to become 
demoralized and characters to weaken. Certainly there ought 
to be retreats for captains of industry and men of affairs, 
where it would be possible to combine the repose which is 
necessary to reflection with stimulating expositions of the 
theory and practice of righteousness. Perhaps the camp- 
meeting method could be applied to this need, but that is a 
mere detail. Brother Roosrveit, when he has leisure again, 
would make a wonderfully fine exhorter at such places, and 
Brother Bryan too, if he has leisure ahead, would be very 
good at it. Upton Srnciair is another possible expounder, 
Winston CHURCHILL another, and there are still the gallant 
army of ten-cent magazinists to draw from, including, pos- 
sibly, Brother Lawson himself. Get the right line of sinners 
on the anxious bench, the right exhorters on the platform, 
and Marse Henry to direct the singers, and, dear, dear, what 
interesting exercises might ensue! 


“Just for fun” this year’s winning Harvard crew is going 
to row the Cambridge crew that trained on eggs last spring 
(so the gossips said), and managed to beat Oxford. Any 
kind of sporting competition, international or otherwise, that 
is undertaken “just for fun” is likely to be supported by a 
good deal of public sympathy. The Harvard men row pretty 
well this year, and apparently like the exercise. It will be 
recalled that they rowed Cornell on the Charles River early 
in the season and were beaten, and they. seem disposed to row 
any race that seems worth while and can be arranged. Be- 
sides the entertainment they hope to get out of a race with 
Cambridge in September, there is hope that they will gather 
new knowledge about rowing and coaching and bring it home. 
It is held by some of the British authorities that our college 
crews have not yet assimilated the true principles of rowing 
and are following faulty methods. If that is so, here is a 
chance to discover it. It would seem, though, that if there 
was anything in the English system of rowing that it was 
profitable to our young men to learn, they should have picked 
it up from Mr. LeumMann, when he gave his time for two 
seasons to the coaching of Harvard crews. 


There would seem to be a good opening for a DaNteL on 
some bench of justice in the neighborhood of Centralia, Penn- 
sylvania. A newspaper despatch says that the citizens of 
that place held a meeting on July 24 to devise means to 
save the town from falling into an abandoned mine of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company. The despatch says that the 
coal company lately notified property-owners in the central 
part of the town to look out, because the coal-pillars that held 
up the surface which their buildings rested on were about 
to be removed, and there was danger that the surface would 
sink and the buildings fall down. The coal company is said 
to base its right to cut away the pillars on recent decisions 
of the courts, which held that owners‘of mineral rights can 
remove their mineral without regard to the interests of owners 
of the surface rights. This is as interesting a proposition 
as the courts have sat on since Shylock claimed his pound 
of flesh off Antonio. The only hitch about it is that to per- 
sons not used to live over coal-mines it sounds so preposterous 
as to be incredible. We decline to believe without further 
assurance that any coal company seriously proposes to cut 
away its coal-pillars and let a city fall into its mine. There 
must be more to the story. 


Another Pennsylvania town has troubles with a corporation. 
A despatch from McKeesport, dated July 19, recorded that 
the neighboring borough of Suterville had declared war on 
the fast schedule of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
that the borough council, at the instigation of the Burgess, 
had passed an ordinance limiting the speed of trains inside 
the borough limits to fifteen miles an hour. When the trains 


ignored the ordinance, the Burgess held up two of them and 
arrested the engineers for violation of the borough ordinance. 
A justice fined them $19 and costs, and the company appealed. 
Suterviile seems to be a spunky borough, but while the public 
may admire its spunk it will hardly back its ordinances. 



















The Subversion of Russia’s Parliament 


Tue hopes of Russian patriots, which were raised so high in the 
early spring by the Czar’s promise to give all his subjects equal 
rights before the law and to introduce representative institutions, 
were dashed to the ground on the night of July 20-21, by a ukase 
dissolving the national assembly, which met on May 10, in St. 
Petersburg. An attempt was made to mitigate the consternation 
caused by this act of perfidy by a perfunctory promise, in which 
few will be sufficiently credulous to put any trust. that a new 
elective assembly should be convoked some seven months hence. 

Now that the Douma of 1906 has passed into history, it may be 
opportune to review the circumstances under which it came into 
being, and to forecast, so far as we can, the consequences of its 
overthrow. We may say at once that, for reasons, partly inherent 
in the traditional system of government, and partly arising from 
the personal character of the present sovereign, a relatively peace- 
ful transformation of an autocracy into a constitutional monarchy, 
such as was witnessed soon after 1848 in Prussia and some other 
European countries, seems unattainable in the Czar’s dominions, 
and that Nicuoras II., the victim at once of an unpropitious en- 
vironment and of an unfortunate temperament, will be fortunate 
if he escape the fate of Cuartes. I. and Louis XVI. Like them, 
he is a man upon whom it will be impossible for historians to pro- 
nounce a judgment of indiscriminate condemnation. Of kindly 
disposition, and capable of generous aspirations, he lacks the 
breadth of vision and the steadiness of purpose indispensable for 
the solution of one of the most complex and difficult problems 
with which a statesman has been called upon to deal. Haunted 
by the dread of assassination, surrounded by kinsmen and courtiers 
in few of whom, as he has felt instinctively, was it possible to 
trust, staggered by the portentous magnitude of the agrarian and 
financial questions to which he was expected to find an answer, 
and conscious that the utmost he could do would fall short of the 
extravagant expectations of a fraction of his subjects, he is 
searcely to be blamed for the hesitation and irresolution which 
led him constantly to halt between two opinions, and to waver be- 
tween alternative courses, each of which was obviously fraught 
with peril. By no means of a Cromwellian or Napoleonic cast, 
he may rather be looked upon as a Hamlet among sovereigns, and 
he must often have cried in his perplexity: 


The time is out of joint. Oh, cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


From distant and disinherited onlookers such a man may chal- 
lenge pity, but he gets none from those who suffer by his incom- 
petence to pilot the ship of state through stormy seas, and who 
hold him personally accountable for the broken hopes, the wasted 
opportunties, and the miseries of a nation. From their point of 
view, which lacks perspective and is blind to the gulf between the 
possible and the desirable, the whole conduct of Nicnotas II. 
since that bloody Sunday in January, 1905, has been a tissue of 
deceptions, tergiversations, betrayals, lies. Repeatedly disappoint- 
ed and defrauded, and too impatient any longer to distinguish be- 
tween the ruler himself and the more or less disguised Reaction- 
ists whom he is compelled to employ for agents, his more intelli- 
gent subjects have come to look upon him with a mixture of 
contempt and hatred, and. refuse to credit him even with a wish 
to make such concessions to his people as he might deem com- 
patible with the safety of his family and dynasty. They go so far 
as to attribute the convocation of the Douma solely to a base 
design to cozen the French financiers, who had refused to make 
further advances, except’ on the condition that Russia should re- 
ceive the boon of representative government. Beyond a doubt the 
inflexible attitude maintained by the Paris bankers had much to do 
with disarming the opposition of the Czar’s worst counsellors to 
the issuance of the hope-inspiring manifesto of October 30, 1905, 
whereof the now extinguished Douma was the tardy and de- 
lusive outcome. It is equally certain, however, that the liberal 
sentiment, which more than forty years ago was strong enough to 
bring about the abolition of serfdom, has since beccme a wave so 
mighty and almost irresistible that it has penetrated far into the 
recesses of the palace, and has awakened in Nicuotas II., as it 
did in his grandfather, a vague, if transient, desire to reconcile 
his own interests and those of his family with the welfare and 
upward progress of his subjects. It is probable enough that the 
moment, when he affixed his name to the manifesto above men- 
tioned was, next to that earlier one when he signed the invitation 
to the first Peace Congress at The Hague, the happiest moment 
of his life. The issuance of a purely academic summons to pro- 
mote the peace of the world was, of course, unattended with mis- 
givings; but, scarcely had the proclamation of October 30 gone 
forth, than the signer was troubled with apprehensions and 
anxiety. and began to eye with suspicion and distrust the Minister, 
Count Wirre, who had framed it, and of whom the future his- 
torian will say that he strove faithfully, though unavailingly, to 
see it fulfilled in the letter and the spirit. The most fatal result 
of the unwillingness to abide by the sage and sober counsels of 
the Russian Turgot has been the effect upon the tens of millions 
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of peasants who constitute the bulk of Russia’s population. The 
touching and absolute confidence reposed for centuries by the 
ignorant, stolid, and patient mujiks in their ruler’s paternal 
beneficence is now extinct, and it is only in bitter derision that 
they speak of their “ Little Father.” 

As for the Reactionists, who comprise most of the Grand Dukes 
and of those high functionaries whose civil or military duties have 
brought them into close contact with the Czar, first at Tsarkoe- 
Selo, and afterwards at Peterhof, they seem to have tolerated, as 
we have said, the issuance of the delusive proclamation of October 
30, perceiving that otherwise the government coffers could not be 
replenished. No sooner, however, had the last foreign loan been 
effected, than they began to intrigue against Count WITTE, and, 
behind his back, to persuade the sovereign to put forth orders 
plainly inconsistent with the purport of his plighted word, and 
gradually to take back piecemeal what he had rashly granted in 
block. So much was still left, however, at the time of the elections 
for the Douma that the ostensible Premier was still encouraged 
to believe that the prospective national assembly might play the 
part of the French States-General and gradually establish a genuine 
parliamentary régime. Meanwhile, he used all the powers that 
his enemies, avowed or secret, allowed him to exercise, in assuring 
complete freedom of choice to the primary, secondary, and tertiary 
classes of voters, and there is a concensus on the part of disin- 
terested observers that in scarcely one electoral district was there 
a trace of government pressure, in the form either of seduction or 
of intimidation. There is, in fine, no doubt that the members of the 
first elective assembly ever known in Russia were chosen more 
honestly than are the members of the Spanish Cortes, and, on the 
whole, reflected faithfully the views and wishes of every stratum 
and section of Russia’s composite population. The nobles and 
great landowners; the professional and highly educated class; 
the capitalists, captains of industry, and merchants; the urban 
proletariat; and, above all, the peasants; were, with some approach 
to fairness, though not in due numerical proportion, represented. 
Scarcely were the elections over, however, than a systematic effort 
was made by the Reactionists to ascertain the prepossessions and 
intentions of the members elect. The outcome of the inquiry filled 
them with dismay. They discovered that a majority of the peasant 
delegates were inclined to cooperate with the spokesmen of urban 
labor in a so-called group of toil, and were likely to show them- 
selves much more radical than the moderate reformers who called 
themselves Constitutional Democrats. It was also learned that 
the thick-and-thin supporters of the existing régime, who could be 
relied upon to resist and minimize innovations, would be relatively 
insignificant in number. Then it was that such implacable cham- 
pions of despotism as General Treporr, Count IGNATIEF, Prince 
PuTIATIN, and Mr. PoBIEDONOSTSEFF, ex-Procurator-General of the 
Holy Synod, made up their minds that the ground must be cut 
from under the Douma beforehand, and that the powers of the 
coming assembly must be so mutilated by a stringent organic law 
as to reduce it practically to a mere advisory bedy. All con- 
ceivable precautions were embodied in a so-called “ Fundamental 
Constitution,” which was secretly drawn up, and suddenly pro- 
claimed only a few days before Russia’s parliament was opened 
by the Czar. It is now known that Count Wirre was not privy 
to the preparing or signing of this hope-breaking document, and 
that, no sooner was its purport known to him, than he peremptorily 
resigned the post of Premier and left Russia, making no secret 
of the forebodings, which were soon to be fulfilled. 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that on May 10 the 
people’s spokesmen should have listened in sullen silence to the 
Czar’s perfunctory words of welcome, or that, in their subsequent 
responsive address they should have expressed plainly the request 
that the unexpected restrictions on their legislative competence 
might be removed. They protested that it was unreasonable for 
the “ Fundamental Law” to give, not merely an equal, but even a 
superior, power of initiative to the mainly appointive chamber, 
called the Council of the Empire, and to deny to the elected dele- 
gates of the nation all access to the sovereign’s ear, except 
through the medium of ministers responsible to the Czar alone. 
To this petition and this protest not the slightest heed was paid, 
and, therefore, it is justly regarded as a monstrous distortion of 
the facts, that the charge assigned as a pretext for the dissolution 
of the Douma should allege that, during the seventy days of its 
existence, it has done no substantive work in legislation (with the 
exception of passing a bill appropriating $7,500,000 for famine 
relief), but has wasted the time, and exhausted the Czar’s patience, 
by revolutionary talk. How could the Douma legislate before the 
scope of its power to initiate laws had been defined, and before 
its right to interpellate, instruct, and censure ministers had been 
conceded? Over and over again it signified a lack of confidence 
in the GoREMYKIN Cabinet, but no more deferencé was paid to its 
remonstrance than to the whistling of the wind, and over and 
over again its members were informed that if they desired to trans- 
act any business at all, and wished with that end in view to 
communicate with the sovereign or with the coordinate Council of 
the Empire, they must do it through the repeatedly repudiated 
channels. In a word, the galling truth was driven home to them 





















































































that they were never really intended to legislate, but simply to 
make grants of money, and meekly register the sovereign’s will. 
When, at last, driven to desperation by the clamor of the peasants, 
who, in many provinces, were starving, they proposed to make 
known to the nation what, with their first-hand knowledge, they 
conceived to be the best solution of the urgent agrarian problem, 
they were accused-of violating the ‘“ Fundamental Constitution,” 
and the pretended violation was made the excuse for the Douma’s 
dissolution. 

It is easy to foresee what European financiers will think of the 
Czar’s shameless mode of keeping his promise to give his country 
representative institutions, and how they will treat his next appli- 
cation for a loan. It is more difficult to say what punishment, 
if any, will be inflicted on Ntcuoxas II. and his advisers by an 
exasperated people. The forecast, indeed, would not be difficult 
if we knew with certainty the temper of the army. Strange and 
almost ineredible it seems that an autocracy which has added 
betrayal and perfidy to oppression, should now be justified in re- 
lying, as, apparently, it does rely, on the almost universal loyalty 
of the soldiers under the colors, whereas the Decembrist con- 
spirators.of 1825, to whom nothing had been promised, and who, 
therefore, had no breach of faith to complain of, were able to 
involve in their uprising about one-third of the regular troops, 
to hold for some twenty-four hours the fate of the Romanoffs 
in the balance. A few days should now suffice to show howemuch 
foundation in fact there is for the confidence at present exhibited 
by the Reactionists in an army, which, after all, is made up of 
the sons and brothers of the cheated and infuriated peasants. 





The Value of Speculation 


WE are all somewhat in the habit of divorcing the idea of 
speculative thought from that of usefulness, and of considering it 
a dreamer’s vagary without which the world would progress along 
its accustomed and predestined route. It is particularly the habit 
of set and elderly people to speak with scorn of schools of 

. thought, methods of careful preparation for life, and of abstract 
consideration of values. They insist that the world was better 
off when people did things and thought less about them. 

The difficulty in leaving ourselves to act without preparatory 
thought is, that it finds us prepared only for such events as have 
taken place before within our experience or within the experience 
of those we have talked with or read of; whereas we are likely to 
be plunged at any moment into a new set of circumstances or 
given a new lot of conditions and motives which alter the most 
apparently similar cases. Then, indeed, for lack of the habit of 
speculative thought, of weighing motives and values, we are apt to 
drown in our own absurdities or worse, commit hideous injustice. 

Odd as it may seem, the end of speculation is practice. The 
process may seem wasteful and futile, but the results, if one 
examine them, are worth the energy spent; and the lives we see 
about us, lived without the directing of abstract thought, are warn- 
ings against accepting the cheap and easy ways of life. 

Traditional wisdom, blindly accepted, is very likely to result in 
a hard image of life without any smelting, fusing, or forming 
power behind it. Every moral maxim must have new life added to 
it as it filters through a new personality, or remains unvivified, 
without power to project new forces or to shed light upon the 
path for those clambering upward. The rules and the traditions 
that sink in, that find the new soil of fresh interpretations to 
nourish them, grow stronger roots and fairer blossoms out of the 
new conditions. But the certain thing is that no lifelessly ac- 
cepted tradition will be fruitful. 

There is a lower and a much more mischievous plane than that 
of dead convention upon which to accept life, and that is the plane 
of animal instinct and impulse. A man can, if he will, attain to a 
higher degree of intelligence than beasts, and that possibility 
vitiates his conduct when he chooses to live upon the plane of 
beasts. What is natural, healthy, and normal in animals is un- 
natural, diseased, and abnormal when it governs the whole life of 
a man. Animals, as WHITMAN says, “are placid and _ self-con- 

tained.” 
‘They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 


Not one is dissatisfied—not one is demented with the mania of 
owning things.” 


Animals have no conflicting tendencies, no lower nature dragging 
in one direction while a higher nature pulls in the opposite; but a 
man has to accept the penalties of being a man and endowed with 
discrimination. He is born with an inherent sense that one course 
is better than another, and if he chose the lower he will whine 
and lie awake in the dark or drown his conscience in drugs and 
excitement, _ 

There is, in modern literature, a charming bit of prose, half 
wlegory, half tale, in which the Body, the Will, and the Soul go 
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forth on an adventure together. They decide to give one night 
to the Heart’s Desire; but when they discuss what it is, the Body 
asserts that it is wine, laughter, and lust; and the Will is sure 
that it is dream, rest, and longing; and the Soul knows that it is 
prayer, hope, and peace. So, in order each to follow his own way, 
they separate. That is a tale, but in real life there is no separa- 
tion, and to live upon the plane of the body’s bidding is to throttle 
the soul and enslave the mind. 

To turn back to the value of speculative thought, its first use is 
to teach the body its place in the triunity, which is « human being. 
It looks at life with new eyes and weighs values; it undertakes to 
find out what is truly the Heart’s Desire——wine, laughter, lust, 
dream, rest, longing, prayer, hope, or peace. Once we know what 
object we are pursuing, once we have turned speculative thought 
free upon the universe, and made up our minds what is worth 
while, then, with our sense of values fixed, we know where to direct 
effort; what makes for the end in view is worth while, and what 
gives mere momentary ease is negligible. 

This search for the real aim, this close examination into the trend 
of our thoughts, this speculative attitude toward proportionate 
values do much toward mitigating the woes of life, for they open 
the doors to Love and Wisdom, the dominators of destiny. Love 
and Wisdom annihilate melodrama, avert tragedy, soften grief, 
rob joy of selfish and aggressive noise; they regulate conduct so 
that it ceases to be self-seeking and injurious; they widen the 
mental horizon, and infuse tolerance and justice. 

Wisdom and Love retain a centre of quiet and of refuge where 
one can always find shelter when the winds of discord blow over 
the world, unsettling tradition, and baring the horrors of men who 
live like animals and die like criminals. 

And when Love and Wisdom stand upon the threshold, letting 
their light*shine in upon the little turmoil of life, how small and 
silly seem our cowering fears, our greed and cruelty and self-will 
as they lurk in the corners, eager to escape the light! 





Personal and Pertinent 


THE public will be surprised to learn that MANUEL GarcrIA, who 
died recently, was a music teacher and not a leader of the Cigar- 
makers’ Union. 


The London Globe is discussing “ Where is the Best English 
Spoken?” The Globe man should sit on the bleachers at an 
American baseball game. 


Once there was a man who thought Uncle Russett SAGE ought 
to stop work. He spoke to him about it. “ Why get together any 
more money, Mr. Sace? You can’t eat it; you can’t drink it. 
What good will it do you?” 

“Ever play marbles?” Uncle Russett asked. 

“Yes, when I was a boy.” 

“Couldn’t eat ’em, could you? Couldn’t drink ’em, could you? 
No use to you, were they. What did you play marbles for?” 


The late Harry N. Pritspury, the chess player, held a curious 
record at the game. In 1895, when twenty-three years old, he won 
the Hastings tournament, defeating masters like JANOWSKI and 
TcnicoRIN. Other victories followed, and once only was he com- 
pletely outplayed, when in a struggle against MARSHALL, his own 
countryman, he had his king forced out onto the ‘board by an 
extraordinary attack. But not content with his legitimate suc- 
cesses, Mr. Pittspury tackled the blindfolded game. In Mos- 
cow he played twenty-two men at a time without sight of the 
boards, and in Philadelphia and Vienna twenty games in each 
place, where conditions were the same. His system in such cases 
was to sort his adversaries into groups that he remembered by the 
openings chosen, when he could generally rely upon the players 
making certain moves according to the book, while at the first 
departures from set rules they made, he took special note of the 
games in question. No wonder he succumbed to mental gymnastics. 


KIPLING’S HALF-DOZEN 
. Brook.yn, N.Y., F¥une 22, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Here is a guess at five of the six worthies alluded to by 
RupyarD Kipiine. The Tinker of Bedford jail of course is Jonn 
3UNYAN; the pilloried pamphleteer is DANteL Deror; the muzzy 
Scotsman is JAMES BoswetL; the German Jew is HEINRICH 
HEINE; the French thief is Francots Vintton; and the English 
Admiralty official is probably Jon Witson Croker, but that is 
only a guess, 

T am, sir, 
Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our guess was that the muzzy Scotsman was Burns. He was 


muzzier than BoswELL, but BoSWELL may well have been the man 
in Mr. Kipiine’s mind. 
mortal PEpys. 


The English Admiralty official is the im- 
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IV.—SOME ASPECTS OF AMERICAN WEALTH 
THE SPENDERS 


T is obvious that in a community that has disavowed aris- 
tocracy or. rule and subordination or service, which has 
granted unparalleled freedoms to property and despised and 
distrusted the state, the chief business of life will consist in 
getting or attempting to get. But the chief aspect of 
American life that impinges first upon the European is not this, 
but the behavior of a certain overflow at the top, of people who 
have largely and triumphantly got, and with hand, pockets, 
safe-deposit vaults full of dollars, are’ proceeding to realize vic- 
tory. Before I came to America it was in his capacity of spender 
that I chiefly knew the American, as a person who had demoralized 
Regent Street and the Rue de Rivoli, who had taught the London 
cabman to demand “arf a dollar” for a shilling fare, who bought 
old books and old castles, and had driven the prices of old furni- 
ture to incredible altitudes, and was slowly transferring our in- 
cubus of artistic achievement to American soil. One of my friends 
in London is Mr. X, who owns those two houses full of fine 
“pieces” near the British Museum and keeps his honor unsullied 
in the most deleterious of trades. ‘They come to me,” he said, 
“and ask me to buy for them. It’s just buying. One of them 
wants to beat the silver of another, doesn’t care what he pays. 
Another clamors for tapestry. They trust me as they trust a doctor. 
There’s no understanding—no feeling. It’s hard to treat them 
well.” 
And there is the story of Z, who is wise about pictures. “If 








you want a Botticelli that size, Mr. Record, I can’t find it,” he 
said; “ you’ll have to have it made for you.” 

These American spenders have got the whole world “beat” at 
the foolish game of collecting, and in all the peculiar delights of 
shopping they excel. And they are the crown and glory of hotel- 
managers throughout the world. There is something naive, some- 
thing childishly expectant and acquisitive, about this aspect of 
American riches. There appears no aristocracy in their tradition, 
no sense of permanence and great responsibility, there appears 
no sense of subordination and service; from the individualistic 
business struggle they have emerged triumphant, and what is 
there to do now but spend and have a good time? 

They swarm in the pleasant places of the Riviera, they pervade 
Paris and Rome, they occupy Scotch castles and English estates, 
their motor-cars are terrible and wonderful. And the London 
Savoy Hotel still flaunts its memory of one splendid American 
night. The courtyard was flooded with water tinted an artistic 
blue—to the great discomfort. of the practically inevitable gold- 
tish, and on this floated a dream of a gondola. And in the gon- 
dola the table was spread and served by the Savoy staff, myste- 
riously disguised in appropriate fancy costume. The whole thing 
—there’s only two words for it—was “ perfectly lovely.” “ The 
illusion ”—whatever that was—we are assured, was perfect. It 
wasn’t a nursery -treat, you know. The guests, I am assured, 
were important grown-up people. 

This sort of childishness, of course, has nothing distinctively 
American in it. Any people of sluggish and uneducated imagina- 
tion who find themselves profusely wealthy, and are too stupid 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


The Carnegie House overlooking Central Park 


* AMERICAN CITIES ARE BEING LITTERED WITH... . 


to understand the huge moral burden, the burden of splendid 
possibilities it carries, may do things of this sort. It was not 
Americans but a party of South-African millionaires who achieved 
the kindred triumph of the- shirt-and-belt dinner under a tent 
in a London hotel dining-room. The glittering procession. of car- 
riages and motor-carriages which I watched driving down Fifth 
Avenue, New York, apparently for the pleasure of driving up 
again, is to be paralleled on the Pincio, in Naples, in Paris, aud 
anywhere where irresponsible pleasure-seekers gather together. 
After the naive joy of buying things comes the joy of wearing 
them publicly, the simple pleasure of the promenade. These 
things are universals. But nowhere has this spending struck 
me as being so solid and substantial, so nearly twenty-two carats 
fine, as here. The shops have an air of solid worth, are in the key 
of butlers, bishops. opera-boxes, high-class florists, powdered foot- 
men, Roman beadles, motor-broughams, to an extent that alto- 
gether outshines either Paris or London. 

And in such great hotels as the Waldorf-Astoria one finds the 
new arrivals, the wives and daughters from the West and the 
South, in new, bright hats and splendors of costume, clubbed 
together, under the discreetest management, for this and _ that, 
learning how to spend collectively, reaching out to assemblies, to 
dinners. From an observant tea-table beneath _e fronds of a 
palm, I surveyed a fine array of these plump and pretty pupils 
of extravagance. They were for the most part quite brilliantly 
as well as newly dressed, and with an artless and pleasing un- 
consciousness of the living from inside. Smart innocents! I found 
all that gathering most contagiously interested and happy and 
fresh. 

And I watched spending, too, as one sees it in the various in- 
compatible houses of upper Fifth Avenue and along the border 
of Central Park. That, too, suggests a shop, a shop where coun- 
try houses are sold and stored; there is the Tiffany house, a 
most expensive-looking article on the shelf, and the Carnegie 
house. There had been no pretence on the part of any of the 
architects that any house belonged in any sense to any other, and 
that any sort of community held them together. The link is 
just spending. You come to New York and spend; you go away 
again. To some of these palaces people came and went; others had 
their blinds down and conveyed a curious effect of a sunlit child 
excursionist in a train who falls asleep and droops against his 
neighbor. One of the Vanderbilt houses was frankly and brutally 
boarded up. Newport, I am told, takes up and carries on the 
same note of magnificent irresponsibility, and there one admires 
the richest forms of simplicity, triumphs of villa architecture in 
thatch, and bathing bungalows in marble. . . 

There exists already, of these irresponsible American rich, a 
splendid group of portraits, done without extenuation and without 
malice, in the later work of that great master of English fiction, 


’ Mr. Henry James. There one sees them at their best, their re- 


finement, their large wealthiness, their incredible unreality. I 
think of The Ambassadors and that mysterious source of the in- 
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come of the Newcomes, a mystery that, with infinite artistic tact, 
was never explained; but more I think of The Golden Bowl, most 
spacious and serene of novels. 

In that splendid and luminous bubble, the Prince Amerigo and 
Maggie Verver, Mr. Verver, that assiduous collector, and the 
adventurous Charlotte Stant float far above a world of toil and 
anxiety, spending with a large refinement, with a perfected as- 
surance and precision. They spend as flowers open. But this is 
the quintessence, the sublimation, the idealization of the rich 
American. Few have the restraint for this. For the rest, when 
one has shopped and shopped, and collected and bought everything, 
and promenaded on foot, in motor-car and motor-brougham and 
motor-boat, in yacht and special train; when one has a fine house 
here and a fine house there, and photography and the special article 
have exhausted admiration, there remains chiefly that one broader 
and more presumptuous pleasure — spending to give. American 
givers give most generously, and some of them, it must be ad- 
mitted, give well... But they give individually, incoherently, each 
pursuing a personal ideal. There are unsuccessful givers. . . . 

American cities are being littered with a disorder of unsystema- 
tized foundations and picturesque legacies, much as I find my 
nursery floor littered with abandoned toys and battles and _ build- 
ings when the children are in bed after a long, wet day. Yet some 
of the gifts are very splendid things. There is, for example, the 
Leland Stanford Junior University in California, a vast monu- 
ment of parental affection and Richardsonian architecture, with 
professors, and teaching going on in its interstices; and there is 
Mrs. Gardner’s delightful Fenway Court, a Venetian palace, 
brought almost bodily from Italy and full of finely gathered trea- 
SUTCK. 5; 5. < 

All this giving is, in its aggregate effect, as confused as indus- 
trial Chicago. It presents no clear scheme of the future, promises 
no growth; it -is due to the impulsive generosity of a mob of 
wealthy persons, with no broad common cenceptions, with no 
collective dream, with little to hold them together but imitation 
and the burning possession of money; the gifts overlap, they lie 
at any angle, one with another. Some are needless, some mis- 
chievous. There are great gaps of unfulfilled need between. 

And through the multitude of lesser, though still mighty, givers, 
comes that colossus of property, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the jubilee 
plunger of beneficence, that rosy, gray-haired, nimble little figure, 
going to and fre between two continents, scattering library build- 
ings as if he sowed wild oats, buildings that may or may not have 
some educational value, if presently they are reorganized and 
properly stocked with books. Anon he appals the thrifty bur- 
gesses of Dumferline with vast and uncongenial responsibilities 
of expenditure; anon he precipitates the library of the late Lord 
Acton upon our embarrassed Mr. Morley; anon he pauperizes the 
students of Scotland. He diffuses his monument throughout the 
English-speaking lands, amidst circumstances of the most flagrant 
publicity; the receptive learned, the philanthropic noble, bow in 
expectant swaths before him. He is the American fable come true; 
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accumuJating more wealth and 











still more; under careful and 
systematic management must 
be rolling up like a golden 
snow-ball under that golden 
weather-vane. In the most 
accidental relation to its un- 
distinguished, harmless, arith- 
metical proprietor! 

Your anarchist orator or 
your crude socialist is always 
talking of the rich as blood- 
suckers, robbers, robber- 
barons, grafters, and so on. It 
really is nonsense to talk like 
that. ‘In the presence of Mr. 
W. W. Astor these preposter- 
ous accusations answer them- 
selves. The thing is a logical 
outcome of the assumptions 
about private property on 
which our contemporary 
civilization is based; and Mr. 
Astor, for .all that he draws 
gold from New York as effec- 
tually. as a ferret draws blood 
4}:]- *from a rabbit, is indeed the 
i most. innocent of men. He 
finds himself in a certain posi- 
tion, and he sits down very 
congenially and adds and adds 
and adds, and relieves the 
tedium of his leisure in liter- 
ary composition. Had he been 
born at the level of a dry- 
goods clerk he would probably 
have done the same sort of 
thing on a smaller seale, and 
it- would have been the little 
Poddlecombe literary society, 
and not the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, that would have been the 
richer for his compositions. 
It is just the scale of the cir- 
cumstances that differs. ... 

















Delightful Fenway Court 


“A VENETIAN PALACE BROUGHT ALMOST BODILY FROM ITALY, AND FULL OF FINELY GATHERED 


TREASURES ” 


nothing seems too wild to believe of him, and he fills the Euro- 
pean imagination with an altogether erroneous conception of the 
self-dissipating quality in American wealth. 


THE ASTOR FORTUNE 


Because, as a matter of fact, dissipation is by no means the 
characteristic quality of American getting now. The good Amer- 
ican will, indeed, tell you solemnly that in America it is three 
generations “from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves”; but this has 
about as much truth in it- as that remarkable absence of any 
pure-bred Londoners of the third generation, dear to the British 
imagination. 

Amidst the vast yeasty tumult of American business, of the 
getting and losing which are the main life of this community, 
nothing could be clearer than the steady accumulation of great 
masses of property that show no signs of disintegrating again. 
The yery rich people display an indisposition to divide their es- 
tates; the Marshall Field estate in Chicago, for example, accu- 
mulates; the Jay Gould inheritance survives great strains. And 
when first I heard that “shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves” proverb, 
which is so fortifying a consolation to the older school of Amer- 
icans, my mind flew back to the Thames Embankment, as one 
sees it from the steamboat on the river. There, just eastward of 
the tall red education offices of the London County Council, stands 
a quite graceful and decorative little building of gray stone that 
jars not at all with the fine ‘traditions of the adjacent temple, 
but catches the eye, nevertheless, with its very big, very gilded 
vane in the form of a ship. This is the handsome strong-box of 
stone to which New York pays gigantic yearly tribute, the office 
in which Mr. W. W. Astor conducts his affairs. They are not his 
private and individual affairs, but the affairs of the estate of the 
late J. J. Astor—still undivided, and still growing year by year. 

Mr. Astor seems to me to be a much more representative figure 
of American wealth than any of the conspicuous spenders who 
strike so vividly upon the European imagination. His is the 
most retiring of personalities. In this picturesque stone casket 
he. works; his staff works under his cognizance, and administers, 
I know not to what ends nor to what extent, revenues that ex- 
ceed those of many sovereign states. He himself is impressed by 
it, and, without arrogance, he makes a visit to his offices, with a 
view of its storage vaults, its halls of disciplined clerks, a novel 
and characteristic form of entertainment. For the rest, Mr. Astor 
leads a life of modest affluence, and recreates himself with the 
genealogy of his family, short stories about treasure lost and 
found, and such like literary work. 

Now, here you have wealth with, as it were, the minimum of 
ownership, as indeed, owning its possessor. Nobody seems to be 
spending that huge income the crowded enormity of New York 
squeezes out. The “estate of the late J. J. Astor” must be 
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The lavish spending of Fifth 
Avenue and Paris and Rome 
and Mayfair is but the flower, 
the often brilliant, the some- 
times gaudy, flower of the American economic process, and such 
slow and patient accumulators as Mr. Astor the rounding and ripen- 
ing fruit. One need be only a little while in America to realize this, 
and to discern the branch and leaf, and at last even the aggressive 
insatiable spreading root of aggregating property that was libe- 
rated so effectually when America declared herself free. 

The group of people that attracts the largest amount of at- 
tention in press and talk, that most obsesses the American imagi- 
nation, and that is indeed the most significant at the present 
time, is the little group—a few score men, perhaps, altogether— 
who are emerging as distinctly winners in that great struggle to 
get into which this commercial industrialism has naturally re- 
solved itself. Central among them are the men of the Standard 
Oil group, the “octopus” which spreads its ramifying tentacles 
through the whole system of American business, absorbing and 
absorbing, grasping and growing. The extraordinarily able in- 
vestigations of such writers as Miss Tarbell and Ray Stannard 
Baker, the rhetorical exposures of Mr. T. W. Lawson, have 
brought out the methods and quality of this group of persons 
with a particularity that has been reserved heretofore for great 
statesmen and crowned heads, and with an unflattering lucidity 
altogether unprecedented. Not only is every hair on their heads 
numbered, but the number is published. They are known to their 
pettiest weaknesses and to their most accidental associations. 
And in this astonishing blaze of illumination they continue stead- 
fastly to get. 

These men, who are creating the greatest system of correlated 
private properties in the world, who are wealthy beyond all prec- 
edent, seem, for the most part, to be men with no ulterior dream 
or aim. They are not voluptuaries, they are neither artists nor 
any sort of creators, and they betray no high political ambitions. 
Had they anything of the sort they would not be what they are; 
they would be more than that and less. They want, and they get; 
they are inspired by the brute will in their wealth to have more 
wealth and more to a systematic ardor. They are men of a com- 
peting, patient, enterprising, acquisitive enthusiasm. They have 
found in America the perfectly favorable environment for their 
temperaments. In no other country and in no other age could 
they have risen to such eminence. America is still, by virtue of 
its great Puritan tradition and in the older sense of the word, 
an intensely moral Jand. Most lusts here are strongly curbed by 
public opinion, by training and tradition. But the lust of ac- 
quisition has not been curbed, but glorified... . 

These financial leaders are accused by the press of every sort of 
crime in the development of their great organizations and their 
fight against competitors, but I feel. impelled myself to acquit 
them of anything so heroic as a general scheme of criminality, 
as a systematic organization of power. They are men with a good 

(Oontinued on page 1107.) 
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HE following is an unpublished page from the memoirs of 
Madame Junot—Duchesse d’Abrantés. 

In her old age, in her poverty, deserted by all that had 
once charmed her and made life delightful, a weary woman, 
full of glittering memories gone gray, she tore one lustrous 

episode from its place in her loosely knit chain of marvels, and 
wrapped it in soft pink paper, and sealed it with her poor little 
dove seal, and sent it to the son of the man whom it most concerned. 
The man himself slept in the churchyard of his native village, 
within call of the brown turrets of his long-forfeited, long-recovered 
home. He had died as a chamberlain of Louis Philippe in1833. 

The manuscript begins at the top of a leaf, just as it must have 
been torn away from its context. It joins on to no sentence in the 
published volumes: an inspection of the original copy of the memoirs 
would probably determine the exact place from which it was re- 
moved. This’ must have been .somewhere in the sixth volume, 
probably the‘fifth or sixth chapter. There can be no doubt that the 
events it alludes to occurred in the early autumn, or rather let us 
call it the late summe?¥, of 1806. It is now given to the public—as, 
indeed, why should it*not be?—by a connection on the female side, 
though not a lineal descendant, of Arséne de Vary. 

“Her usual kindness.” These are the opening words: “sa bonté 
habituelle.” The reference is manifestly to Madame Mére, the 
mother of Napoleon, in whose household Madame Junot occupied 
the post of a lady-in-waiting. Madame Mére spent the summer of 
1806 at the chiteau of Pont-sur-Seine, and Madame Junot was sum- 
moned thither, unexpectedly as she tells us in the published mem- 
oirs, to take the place of the invalided Madame de St. Pern. 
As she expressly states that she left her children—her infant daugh- 
ters—in Paris with their father, the newly appointed Governor of 
that city, fearing lest they might be unwelcome in the country, 
although she had been invited to bring them, it is evident that she 
must ultimately have sent for her idolized little Josephine, who 
plays so large a part in the ensuing narrative. Probably it is to 
the old lady’s friendly reception of the Empress’s godchild that the 
mutilated first phrase of the manuscript refers. We can now let 
the story speak for itself without further interruption: 


I, then, wandered away into the fields with my little daughter. 
At that age, and indeed ever after, Josephine was the most adorable 
child any mother could have wished. She was now fully four years 
old, and round her dear little baby face she wore the divinest 
circlet of golden fairy curls. I imagine I have said this before, but 
if it be so, every mother will forgive me for repeating it. Her 
prattle not only delighted me, which would prove nothing, but even 
the sternest of the comrades in arms of Junot. Not that this is as 
wonderful as some less versed in matters military might think, for 
I have always found the bravest to possess the tenderest hearts, 

The Chateau de St. Pont,—lI have already pointed this out,—was 
entirely unworthy, as a residence, of the mother of Napoleon. 
There were no gardens to speak of: the park had been destroyed in 
the horrors of the Revolution, and both Josephine and I, like every- 
one connected with the place, were utterly weary of the only shel- 
tered walk, the short “ Allée de la Glaciére.” Fortunately the fine 
autumn afternoon, though warm, was not uncomfortably sunny. 
We strolled on, along the banks of the Seine, certainly going much 
farther than I had intended, thus unaccompanied, as we talked of 
our impending return to Paris, on the morrow, of the dear father 
awaiting us, and the little sister, whom Josephine worshipped, Con- 
stance. We must have been quite a quarter of a lieue from the 
house—about fifteen minutes’ walk—when I sat down. In my 
time it was not customary for women of my world to scour the 
country by themselves. Times have changed. 

One can imagine my alarm then, when, looking round, I saw a 
man coming towards us from behind a clump of trees. I called 
my Josephine to my side. I was somewhat reassured, as he drew 
nearer, to perceive that he wore the garb and had the bearing of a 
gentleman. But I was terrified out of my senses when, on distin- 
guishing his features, I recognized my cousin, that Arséne de Vary 
of whom such frequent mention has been made in the early volumes 
of these memoirs. 

“ Arséne!” I cried, choking for breath, “are you mad? Why, in 


FROM THE MEMOIRS 
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Heaven’s name, have you left England? You know that your dis- 
covery in this country means death!” 

“IT know,” he replied, and flung himself down tranquilly by my 
side, with his back to the fields of the chiteau and his eyes towards 
the view. My little Josephine stared at him attentively, then she 
wandered away to pick flowers. I see the flowers at this hour, as 
I write; they were big, bright yellow, and shiny. Quite a common 
flower, I am sure, but I did not know their name, and have never 
wanted to inquire it. Quite a common flower, yet they nearly cost 
me my adored Josephine! 

“It is my last view of France,” he said, “in any case. I am 
leaving for Brazil in a day or two, never to return, There is no 
room in Europe for Napoleon and for me.” 

“Hush!” I cried, looking right and left, pale with fear. I am 
not a coward, I have sufficiently proved it, but I trembled for this 
reckless man’s life. 

* Paulette,” he continued, ‘I have in me the blood of the Com- 
neni, like yourself. Your Emperor is a usurper—let me speak—” 
for I had once more lifted my hand in entreaty—‘ I tried to restore 
France to its rightful lord, with other and better men’ than I. We 
failed in our attempt: such of us as he could catch he killed—of 
that we cannot complain. * I was lucky: I escaped. We are quits.” 

“But that is more than two years ago,” I faltered. ‘ Georges 
Cadoudal—” 

“ Was a brave man. 

“ Besides, you are most unjust to Napoleon. 
captured who condescended to ask for mercy he pardoned. 
Cadoudal refused to ask.” 

‘*“As I should have done,” said Arséne, quietly. ‘“ Do not con- 
sider these words are vainglorious. Perhaps I shall be in a state 
to prove you their reality right soon. It is a glorious death.” 

* Arséne,” I exclaimed, “this is madness! Think of your 
mother !” 

His brow darkened, and he said a very cruel thing to me. 
are a bad wife for a soldier, Laure,” he said. 

I turned away and called to the child. She came trotting towards 
me, her hands full of flowers. 

* But what, then,” I exclaimed, somewhat impatiently, “is the 
meaning of this? Are you proceeding to Paris to ask the Emperor 
to have you shot?” 

“T will tell you,” he answered. “See, I place my life, and my 
mother’s happiness, since you allude to it, in your hands. You 
have always been bon camarade, Laure: one can trust you.” It 
is ugly slang, but he used the expression, and I recall it now with 
pleasure in these years of malice and ill-will. 

“You know,” he went on, very earnestly, “ that in the days when 
we were all children together—not so very long ago, either, but our 
generation lives fast!—in those days I saw much of Caroline Bona- 
parte, her whom they call the Grand Duchess of Berg. I suppose 
you do not laugh at that—eh? Caroline Murat, Grand Duchess of 
Berg?” He scrutinized me closely with those terrible black eyes 
of his. 

“No,” I retorted. 
Madame Mére.” 

He shrugged his shoulders ever so slightly, and continued: “ Caro- 
line is the wife of Murat. I understand that she makes him a good 
wife, for he makes her a good-natured husband, eh?” Still he looked 
at me: I bit my lips, mortally offended. It seemed incredible he 
should make these allusions to the Grand Duchess in my presence, 
of all people. But suddenly the danger of his position recurred to 
me, “If you are discovered here, you are lost,’ I cried. I urged 
him to flee. 

But he sat there, unmoved, in his coolness. “ I am going,” he said, 
“as soon as I have spoken. When I turn my back on you, I have 
this.” He drew a ridiculous blond wig and whiskers half from 
under his coat and popped them back again. “Laure, you are 
going to-morrow to Paris to be present at the Grand Duchess’s 
fancy ball.” 

“ Yes, and to take back my little Josephine.” I was in terrible 
alarm lest he should ask to drive with me, but worse was to come. 

* You have the direction of the classical quadrille there. I want 
you to tell me exactly what the dress is, so that I may get it. In 


There are plenty more,” he said. 
All those of the 
Only 
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“JT do not laugh. I am lady-in-waiting to 



















that dress I shall be absolutely safe. I want to go to that ball. By 
midnight I shall leave Paris, France, Europe, forever.” 

“It is utterly unthinkable,” I cried. “And it is craziest in- 
sanity as well.” 

“Why unthinkable? You have the whole quadrille under your 
orders. I presume you have a few reserve dancers in case of an 
extra performer being required?” This, of course, was the case. 
These quadrilles, which were then coming into fashion, and were 
indeed the most delightful things imaginable, required much careful 
arrangement, and the Grand Duchess of Berg, whose talent for de- 
tails was not equal to her appreciation of grandeur, had gladly 
left the mise en scéne to me. But the names of the actual partakers 
in the dance, and also of those Arséne had called the “ reservists,” 
had, of course, been submitted to her Imperial Highness, who had 
even thought fit to exclude one young lady because, as she de- 
clared, the latter was plain, and one other because, although she 
did not declare this, the Grand Duke had once spoken of her as 
“pretty.” I told Arséne, rather sharply, that the thing was im- 
possible. He could not hope to penetrate into the Elysée Napoléon 
without being discovered, nor should I have assisted him, had it 
been in my power, for I felt there was nothing to excuse his project, 
which seemed to me, and still seems, the foolishest freak. Caroline 
Bonaparte, was not so well worth looking at as all that. Her 
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myself! Indeed, there was occasion! Among rushes and sedge I 
beheld arise, with tiny hand feebly ciutching at the long grasses, 
the sweet body of my little one. Only mothers can appreciate my 
feelings. I cried aloud to Heaven. 

The baby hand lost its hold. In a moment Josephine was swept 
along by the eddying current, away into the stream. 

With incredible rapidity Arséne had passed me, had tore down to 
the bank, flinging off his coat by the way, had cast himself forth 
upon the flood:—as a lion, if lions can swim, he fought with the 
rise and fall of the waters. The recollection of those moments is 
even now unendurable. I shrieked aloud, till suddenly I remem- 
bered that my cries might endanger this life which was exposing 
itself for my sake. Then I stood still and prayed. It was not till 
he deposited the precious burden at my feet that I burst into tears. 

In her insatiate search for flowers to bring me, Josephine must 
have slipped into the water. No other explanation seems reasonable. 
The dear child herself was at first unconscious, and when we suc- 
ceeded in bringing her round my only desire was to carry her to 
the chateau without further parley or delay. I trembled with the 
emotions I-had just experienced: the drenched little body shivered 
piteously in spite of the brilliant sunshine pouring down on it. 
What to do? A brave man does not hesitate when a woman is in 
need of him. Monsieur de Vary started for the house, carrying the 








“IT IS MY LAST VIEW OF FRANCE,” HE SAID, “IN ANY CASE. 


shoulders, as I have said before, were high, and— But it is not for 
me, perhaps, to point out her physical defects. 

He bowed to me very politely and said: “ We will let the subject 
rest.” Though, of course, I perfectly understood that he had 
risked his life in the most daring manner to get so much speech of 
me, but, indeed, I did not see how I could possibly have smuggled 
him into the palace as one of the performers in my dance. The 
Emperor was exceedingly particular about all such matters, re- 
solved to keep his own court, and perhaps even still more the salons 
of his sisters, as select as those of the ancien régime, or, if possible, 
selecter. It may be doubted whether he was always successful in 
this praiseworthy effort, or adequately assisted by the imperial 
ladies themselves, but, in any case, I felt, and still feel, certain 
that in any enterprise such as that suggested by my cousin, failure 
and exposure (which would have cost me my post of honor) were 
absolutely inevitable. 

I turned, then, away, in very real disappointment, for I would 
gladly have helped him, in memory of the old days at Toulouse— 
happy days, before he had experienced the seduction of Caroline’s 
far-spreading grin. Ah, the years of our childhood! Is there any- 
thing in after-life that equals them? I turned, then, and called to 
my little Josephine. 

There was no response, which was unusual, for always her 
angelic little voice made immediate answer: “ Oui, maman!” and 
she would come running towards me to show me her flowers, a 
pebble, the treasures of a child. I sprang to my feet, in sudden 
alarm. There was nothing to be seen but meadow, and scattered 
trees, and the river. The river!—ah, my God! the river!—swiftly 
the thought struck me—even now, after all these years, ag I write, 
at my heart I can feel the blow. I rushed towards the banks, 
Arséne close beside me, entreating me to calm myself. To calm 
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light weight of his little cousin. I hurried on beside him, bearing 
his coat. We spoke little. The poor child was crying and en- 
deavoring to leave off. 

Before we had been observed by any members of the household, 
Chapatte came to our aid. For this deliverance I have always been 
more thankful than words can express. Disquieted by my long 
absence, the faithful creature, it appears, was coming to look for 
us. In her arms Arséne deposited his treasure, and was turning 
away, when I stopped him. 

“You have saved the life of my child,” I said, faltering. “I will 
do anything I can for you.” 

He took his coat, and holding it away from his wet figure: “I 
thank you. You can do nothing,” he said. 

“This that you have proposed,” I continued, hurriedly, “is an 
impossibility—it is madness—and foolishness—your death-warrant. 
As well walk into the cabinet, at once, of the chief of the police. 
But I will plead with the Emperor—” , 

“T forbid you to do that,” he exclaimed violently. “I will ask 
no grace of the Emperor.” The vehemence of his refusal must seek 
explanation not only in political convictions but also in the recep- 
tion given to formey requests of his at a time when the future 
autocrat’s sisters were not otherwise known to the world than as 
Mesdemoiselles Buonaparte. 

My nerves at that moment were not able to bear much further 
strain. I cannot let you go like this,” I cried after him. “ Write 
to me! Speak! If at any time—” 

“Tf at any time you are again in need of me, may I be there to 
help you,” he answered. “ At present you can do nothing for me. 
The sooner I have got away from this neighborhood and hidden 
myself in yonder distant cottage, the better. Farewell, Laurette!” 

I cried yet one word more: “I swear to you that if ever I can 























































pay my debt to you, at the risk of my life I will do it!” I cried. 
Then, while he hastened off, as if he heard not, I followed, weeping, 
my good maid, with the dripping child, to the house. 

‘Josephine, playing in her bed, after a good sleep and renewed 
rubbings, recovered sooner than I had dared to hope her calmness 
of mind. She spent an excellent night—better than mine—and next 
morning, in spite of the solicitude of Madame Mére, I conducted 
her back to Paris and the care of Fanchette. It was arranged that 
I should return to Pont two days after the ball of the Grand 
Duchess. 

These balls, as I have already said, were a great feature of the 
moment. Napoleon desired that the world of Paris should amuse 
itself, and his womenkind were all consumed by an_ insatiable 
thirst for dressing up. The classic modes of the period suited 
admirably the statuesque beauty of the Princess Pauline (Bor- 
chese), and Caroline could never have realized that they were less 
appropriate to her very different charms. In unconsciously heroic 
emulation of her sister, the Grand Duchess had decreed that this 
entertainment at the Elysée Napoléon should be “ classical.” All 
the guests were invited to appear in dresses Greek or Roman, or 
considered to be such. I found my own costume waiting for me: 
it was a perfect success, as all my clothes at that period. If Na- 
poleon ever reproached me for extravagance, it was always with a 
smile that showed how pleased he was. My dress was the same 
as that of the other ladies of my quadrille—there were twenty-four 
sets—but it fitted, which was more thah could be said of poor 
Madame de C es : 

As Junot, in contrast to his usual outspokenness, did not inform 
me in what costume he was going, I did not refer to the matter. 
The princess, with whom I made all final arrangements in the 
afternoon, astonished and rather disconcerted me by also avoiding 
all allusion to a subject, her own dress, which otherwise would 
hardly have abandoned her lips. Her sister Pauline, on the con- 
trary, who came in while we were talking, informed me that she 
—Pauline—was going as Venus, and talked ceaselessly of her 
physical fitness for the role. The moral we did not discuss. 

The first thing I noticed on entering the ballroom was that the 
Grand Duchess of Berg had assumed the character of Cleopatra. 
Her peachlike complexion and general brilliance of coloring hardly 
suggested an Egyptian. But her head-dress and ornaments sufficed. 
Murat was a Roman Senator and General. This, the Princess 
Pauline informed me, meant Mark Antony—the friend of Cesar. 
Junot, who came after me, having been detained by his duty as 
Governor of Paris, was 
also a Roman Senator 
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man was risking almost certain death for a last glimpse of her 
face. She was dancing with Junot. 

The sight of him standing there paralyzed me for a moment: 
my breath came in gasps. He was my benefactor: I owed to him 
the life of my child. A couple of hours ago, not wishing to involve 
him or to complicate my husband’s official position, I had told Junot 
that a stranger who happened to be passing had rescued the child. 
Junot had reproved me for not obtaining, by some means or other, 
the name of this brave man. “1 would have flown to him and 
embraced him,” said Junot. 

With knees knocking together for fear of the next moment’s 
development, I crept through the crowd, towards the pillar where 
stood Arséne. Every instant I expected to see him touched on 
the shoulder by a guard, detected, silently arrested, led away. Or 
perhaps he would resist; there would be a fearful explosion, a 
catastrophe. My eyes dilated. I crept closer. “ For God’s sake,” 
I gasped, “for your mother’s, for mine, I plead with you—fly!” 

“Two minutes more,” he whispered, “two only—the last.” I 
was afraid lest we should be observed, lest I should compromise 
him. Hardly knowing what I did, I edged away. I fancied that 
Junot’s gaze was fixed upon me. I felt sure, in the blaze of the 
countless candles, that his color came and went. The two minutes 
passed; still the white and blue man stood by the pillar. It be- 
came an obsession. I crept away into the little octagon room, 
where the statue of Flora stood; it happened to be empty. I 
sank down on an ottoman and covered my face with my hands. 

When I lifted my eyes, in one of the pauses of the dancing, 
my husband stood in front of me. 

“What is wrong?” he demanded. 

“T am feeling the effects of my fright,” I made answer (which 
was right enough). 

“But you, what is the matter with you?” 

“Laura,” he said, and his voice broke, “I have information 
of a meditated attack on the Emperor. I received it as I was 
actually entering the palace. An individual has been traced; he 
is believed to. have penetrated here to-night.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking?” I cried. 

He looked at me in astonishment. “I do not even know his 
name,” he answered, more calmly; “I was only informed, as I 
tell you, on arriving here. But the secret police are on his trail. 
He will be arrested in half an hour.” 

“ And the Emperor?” I whispered. 

“The Emperor is safe. No one will be allowed to approach him.” 

“ He is in the rooms, 
then?” 

“Did. you think he 





and General. Pauline, 
always remarkable for 
lack of tact, asked me 
whether this was Mark 
Antony too. Junot, as I 
at once perceived — for 
his mobile features had 
no secrets I could not 
iathom—was under the 
influence of some great 
perturbation. His post 
of Governor was a ter- 
rible strain on the man 
who would gladly have 
laid down his life. for 
his chief. Had any de- 
sign against the Em- 
peror’s safety been but 
partly successful, I feel 
sure Junot would not 
have lived to face pos- - 
sible blame. 

The men’s dresses in 
my quadrille were of 
white, with blue em- 
broideries and _ silver 
spangles. They were 
accurately copied from 
mural paintings, repre- 
senting young gallants 
of the time of Augustus. 
The effect was very fine. 

I had not been long 
in the great reception- 
room when I observed 
a man, in this white 
and blue dress, with a 
quantity of fair hair 
and whisker, standing 
behind a little group of 
talkers, against a col- 
umn. He seemed to 
shrink somewhat out of 
sight, and this, perhaps, 
caused me to _ notice 
him. His eyes were 
fixed incontinently on 
Cleopatra, I need hard- 


ly say that I had recog- aa 
nized Arséne. ; 

I looked _ eagerly 
towards Caroline: she 








would stay away?” 

In my flurry and 
alarm I had _ noticed 
nothing. Napoleon, 
after the usual cere- 
monies of his arrival, 
- had withdrawn to the 
far end of the great 
ballroom, where he stood 
watching the dancing. 

A chamberlain—I be- 
lieve it was Monsieur 
d’Aligre—came to sum- 
mon Junot, and I re- 
mained in the little re- 
tiring-room a prey to 
feelings impossible to 
describe. One thing, 
however, I realized, and 
it gave me strength; I 
must act at once. 
Whatever I did must be 
done instantly, not after 
ten minutes’ reflection. 
I must save the savior 
of my child. I knew 
that Arséne had no de- 
signs against Napoleon. 

I dragged myself 
along the walls of the 
little room to the door. 
Napoleon was not. far 
from me, in the purple 
of Augustus. Caroline 
was dancing again. 
And the madman, my 
cousin, had advanced to 
the door of the ball- 
room, and stood, with 
his gaze riveted upon 
her. 

The people about 
him were unconscious 
of his presence. Yet 
around him, in his in- 
evitable isolation, had 
already gathered the in- 
describable atmosphere 
of an_ approaching 
catastrophe. What that 
is it would be difficult 








seemed superbly uncon- 
scious of her admirer’s 
existence. Yet this 
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to say, but we feel it 
to be there, heavy in 
the air of the festal 
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“WELL, WHAT HAVE. YOU TO SAY FOR YOURSELF?” HE DEMANDED, PROVOKED BY MY SILENCE 


chamber, around the doomed man. God’s destructions often fall 
unheralded, not so the disfavor of a court, the condemnation of 
the law. A black cloud seems to settle on the stillness and 
emptiness; there is a waiting for the storm. 

I saw that already Arséne was being watched by a man who 
was not an ordinary guest. Another stood close to him, scrutiniz- 
ing, as if in doubt. ‘ Who is that?” said a voice beside me; two 
officers were talking. Suddenly I felt all the tremble go out of 
me; I raised my heart, in silence, to God. I realized, in a flash 
of clear perception—such as comes, they say, to the drowning— 
that I was risking almost certain ruin for myself and those I 
loved, but I could not help myself. I had bound myself with a 
voluntary oath; I must redeem it. I could save him, I alone. 
And I must. 

I walked straight up to him, across the corner of the great 
room at the top. “ Monsieur le- Baron,” I said in a clear voice, 
doing my best to make the words—the imaginary title—carry, “I 
have done a very stupid thing. I have left my tablets, with the 
little list, on the guéridon in my boudoir. Will you take my 
carriage—the amaranth liveries—and fetch it me? I shall wait 
for’ you here.” I hardly knew what I was saying, but I tried to 
say it very harmlessly and distinctly. He started, almost im- 
perceptibly. I put my arm through his, and drew him down the 
reception-room. Already, in obedience to my order, I- heard a 
voice in the outer distance calling: “‘ Madame Junot’s carriage!” 
Already, also, I divined—I could not say how—that it was too 
late. -The sbirri were in terrible doubt; at my side they felt 
they could not venture to arrest a man who was almost cer- 
tainly the wrong one. But if I left him to himself, they would 
take the risk. I walked on, then, through the crowd, who made 
way. A thousand eyes were upon me. In a low voice he ex- 
postulated, repeating my name, begging me to desist. And as he 
spoke, like the woman I am, I felt my resolve harden. What, 
shall men alone have generous instincts?) Nowadays it seems the 
fashion to think so; men and grisettes. Not in my youth; the 
tides of our sentiments flowed high. 

“My cloak!” I said, and not loosening for one moment my 
pressure upon his arm (except to let him slip into his voluminous 
great-coat) I almost forced him, by gentle insistence, into the 
carriage which had come up to the front door. ‘ Home,” I said, 
and sank back, fainting, against the cushions. The distance is, 
of course, but a couple of hundred yards. When I came to my- 
self, I was alone in the carriage. It was driving in an opposite 
direction, through the darkness. On one of my fingers, over the 
white glove, was a ring. 


I called my servants and inquired of them. They told me that 


my companion had stopped them almost immediately and bidden 
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them drive towards the 
Palais Royal. Presently he 
had got out, with the order 
to take me home. They be- 
lieved these instructions to 
issue from me. “ Yes, yes; 
it is quite right. I was feel- 
ing faint,” I said. I had re- 
solved on my course of 
action. The accident of the 
day before would suffici- 
ently explain my falling ill 
at the ball. I had asked the 
first man I thought I recog- 
nized to take me _ home, 
under the flimsy pretext of 
having forgotten something. 
That man was not monsieur? 
[ must think of somebody 
with fair whiskers. I had 
felt sure it was, but the 
room was going round with 
me. 

On reaching the house, I 
hurried up to my boudoir. 
I pushed aside the heavy 
portiére. In the half light 
of the shaded lamp a man 
came forward to meet me. 
The Emperor! 

“Aha, Madame Junot!” 
he began at once, in his 
most terrible voice. Then 
he stopped short as the cur- 
tain fell behind me. He ran 
forward and tore it aside. 
The landing was empty. 
“And where is your com- 
panion?” he cried. 

“My companion, sire?” I 


faltered, more dead than 
alive. 
“Yes, your companion! 


It is thus you bring disgrace 
on my court, on your own 
name, on your honorable— 
ah, Madame la Générale—” 
He burst out into one of his 
rages, of which I had never 
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hitherto experienced any- 
thing but the terrifying 


though distant report. I 

now sank on to a settee, 
trembling and weeping, but as the purport of his denunciations 
deepened upon me I recovered much of my sangfroid. The sus- 
picion which had caused him thus to run me to earth was entirely 
unfounded. It was a favorite one with Napoleon, always ready to 
doubt the virtue of any woman but his sisters, and equally eager 
to play the censor among the ladies of his slightly heterogeneous 
court. 

“ Well, what have you to say for yourself?” he demanded at 
last, provoked by my silence under his storm of abuse. ‘ 

I rose and swept him the profoundest of curtsies. “Sire,” I 
said, “there is not a man in earth, hell, or heaven who could speak 
to my children one word that would cause them to blush for 
their mother.” A moment my manner disconcerted him; then he 
recovered himself. 

“You were watched yesterday,” he said. “in lengthy conversa- 
tion—evidently a prearranged meeting—with this man.” I must 
have changed color. “Ah, you see, my secret police is better 
than that of my poor Governor. My poor, honest Junot cannot 
even look after his wife.” 

“Sire,” I replied, “ Junot is indeed, as your majesty says, a 
poor spy. But those whom your majesty employs will have told 
you of the circumstances that attended yesterday’s encounter: the 
peril, the deliverance of my little Josephine!” I had guessed 
right; our enemy’s report had-confined itself, as it always did, to 
such misrepresentations as were calculated to damage me. That 
man was incapable of acting otherwise. 

Napoleon listened. with interest to my story. Whether further 
parley would have convinced him that he had done me a great in- 
justice is another matter. It was not easy so to convince a man 
with his estimate—and also his experience—of our sex. 

Our brief colloquy, however, came to an unexpected conclusion. 
A tumult of voices became audible in the vestibule below and on the 
staircase. I could distinguish, in eager protest, the tones of Duroc. 
Napoleon started and would have made for the door. But he was 
too late. It was flung open. Junot stood on the threshold. 

“Thank God!” cried Junot, “ you are safe.” . He ran towards the 
Emperor. “Ah, sire!” he sobbed. Napoleon was right when he 
said that Junot had not in him the making of an excellent algua- 
zil. His was a soldier’s heart, not a policeman’s. 

“Calm yourself,” said the Emperor, kindly. 

“What is wrong?” Junot explained hurriedly that information 
had been received of the presence, at the Grand-Duchess’s féte, of a 
partaker in the old Chouan conspiracy. The man had _ been 
tracked, taken. 

Ah, God, my pulses stood still! 

“ He is here,” said my husband. . 

(Continued. on page 1111.) 
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When a Car breaks down the Folk of the Countryside are mustered to push it out of the Way 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 








Lonpon, Fuly 7, 1906. 
HE tradition of youth has always clung to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. It clings also to Mr. Carnegie, and it will probably 
continue to cling to the end of their days to Mr. Roosevelt 
and the Kaiser. No one in England has ever thought of 
Mr. Chamberlain as other than a young man. And, in- 
deed, as age is reckoned in England, and especially in English 
politics, he is not old even in years. He is just seventy. That 
is to say, he is no older than Mr. Gladstone was when he began 
his Midlothian campaign, or than Lord Beaconsfield when he be- 
came Prime Minister for the first time, or than Lord Palmerston 
when he entered upon the phase of his greatest influence. More- 
over, he is as “ fit,” physically and mentally, as any of these 
famous veterans. For a man who takes no exercise except smoking, 
his health and vitality are, indeed, a standing contradiction of 
all the formule of medicine. If it were not for ar occasional at- 
tack of gout, Mr. Chamberlain is one of those men who ought to 
be ashamed to look a doctor in the face. Immediately after the 
last general election he had himself thoroughly overhauled by a 
physician. He was pronounced practically as sound as a bell. 
With reasonable care and moderate exertion, he was told, there 
was no reason why he should not look forward to another decade, 
at least,-of political activity. And so far the course of events 
has confirmed this-diagnosis. In the present session, Mr. Cham- 
berlain has shown himself as formidable and brilliant as ever. 
Smitten with one of the most overwhelming disasters at the polls 
that has ever befallen a statesman, he has come down into the 
arena sanguine, cheerful, full of fight; abating nothing, apolo- 
gizing for nothing; looking forward with all his old confidence 
to the future swing of the pendulum, and in the mean time rally- 
ing his broken followers and nerving them to those sudden and 
dexterous assaults in which he excels. The edge of his sword is 
as keen as ever; the hand that wields it has lost none of its 
cunning; and if there is a change anywhere, it is perceptible only 
in the spirit that moves the whole. Mr. Chamberlain, so far from 
being embittered, has distinctly mellowed. He-is less set than 
he used to be on scoring every possible point. When -he has 
downed his immediate adversary he no longer feels it essential 
to round off the victory by a free use of the tomahawk. He is 
unwontedly sparing of those personalities that rasp and sting, and 
his whole Parliamentary attitude has taken on a gentler tone. 
There never was a time when he was not feared as a debater, and 
detested for his politics; but I notice that even in this Parlia- 
ment, which represents the crushing defeat of the cause to which 
he has devoted the remainder of his life, there is far more toler- 
ance towards him as a man. In another way and for different 
reasons he will probably, before very long, become as great a 
popular figure as Lord Palmerston. : 

Still, it came with something of a shock to a good many Eng- 
lishmen to realize the other day that Mr. Chamberlain was actu- 
ally seventy. They were made to realize it by the loud jubilations 
with which Birmingham, and the whole Birmingham district, 
elebrated the event. No one, not even his most bitter opponents, 
grudged Mr. Chamberlain these jubilations. Every one agrees 
that they have been fully and fairly earned. There is, indeed, 
something almost touching in the loyalty of Birmingham to Mr. 
Chamberlain and of Mr. Chamberlain to Birmingham. So far as 
I am aware, there is no instance in modern English politics of 
such reciprocal devotion between a great city and its representa- 
tive. “During a period of thirty years,” says a writer in the 
July Fortnightly Review, “this marvellous: relationship has men- 
aced, it has overthrown, it has set up ministries and rulers, and 
while it subsists the steps of any party to which, for the time- 
being, it is opposed, are on the thin crust of a volcano.” That 
perhaps is somewhat to exaggerate its influence, but not its singu- 
larity. Until you have run over the list of leading English states- 
men you do not realize how few of them there are who are really 
identified with a city. Mr. Chamberlain is not only inseparably 
connected with Birmingham in fact and in the minds of the people 
—so much so that one never thinks of one apart from the other— 
but he is publicly proud of the connection. He is never in any 
way ashamed of being thought and spoken of as, above all things, 
a Birmingham man. He never speaks of the great metropolis of 
the Midlands and of his early life there as a phase of his career 
long since left behind. Many Englishmen who are prominent 
in public life do, of course, represent cities in the national legis- 
lature; but in nearly every case their connection with their con- 
stituency is little more than official. Even though they may have 
been born and have passed most of their lives in the town for 
which they sit, it is all but invariably noted that the higher they 
rise in national politics the smaller grows their interest in local 
affairs. One hears a great deal in England of the “ depopulation 
of the country.” That it is something more than talk one has 
only to get outside London to see with one’s own eyes. But no 
social change is ever complete. If the girls and the young men 
who, thirty years ago, would have stayed on the farms now try 
their fortunes in the nearest town, if the yeoman class has all but 
disappeared, there has been at the same time a transverse move- 
ment equally notable. More so to-day than ever before, the first 
instinct of a successful man of business is to have a country place, 
to get clear of the surroundings in which he has spent his work- 
ing life, to round off his days away from the bustle of the town. 
Some leave their old town home and set up a country place to 
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be able to feel themselves more in the swim. It raises their so- 
cial status. The “right people” will hardly take the trouble to 
visit a successful manufacturer or merchant in a _ Liverpool 
suburb, but if he owns a “shoot” in Yorkshire or Scotland, or 
can offer a trout or salmon stream as an inducement, he will have 
little difficulty in keeping his house full. Of course there are a 
great many who have no such motives, who simply migrate for 
the change, who are tired of business and need a hobby of some 
kind to entertain them Anyway, the movement back to the land 
is unquestionable. It is poverty that flocks to the town. Success 
seeks the country. 

This is especially likely to be so in the case of a successful 
politician. In spite of the Labor Party and England’s expanding 
sense of democracy, the higher positions in the politics and public 
service of the country are almost altogether in the hands of men 
who either themselves belong to, or are intimately connected with, 
the great county and land-owning families. There is, in short, a 
pronouncedly territorial atmosphere about the best English poli- 
tics, and most men who rise to ministerial rank make a point of 
imbibing all they can of it. But not so Mr. Chamberlain. He 
settled in Birmingham over fifty years ago, and in Birmingham 
he still resides. He has, of course, 2 house in London, and he 
occupies it while Parliament is sitting, but his home is in Bir- 
mingham, and he has never shown the smallest desire to turn 
himself into a country magnate. Most of his relatives live near 
him, and all his private interests centre in the city of his adop- 
tion. Thither he repairs at once when the House rises, and even 
during session-time he takes frequent breathing-spells at his Mid- 
land home. Highbury is a charming mansion, three or four miles 
from the centre of the Pittsburg of England, but standing in clean 
air and surrounded by large and well-arranged grounds; and there 
Mr. Chamberlain, as he strolls about the garden and shows to the 
visitor his beloved orchids and the rose-houses which Mrs. Cham- 
berlain built to grow American Beauties in, develops in a way 
that those who have only seen him in the House of Commons would 
little suspect. Once every year, at Christmas, there is a huge 
family gathering under the Highbury roof-tree. The Chamberlain 
connections dominate Birmingham. All members of the family, 
down to the remotest degrees of cousinship, have the knack of 
getting on. All occupy big commercial positions in the Midlands, 
and all lead the easy, comfortable, cultivated lives of English 
gentlemen. No doubt their presence has had its influence in keep- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain a Birmingham man. He plays the social as 
well as he does the political part. Dinners and garden parties 
at Highbury mark red-letter days in the society of Birmingham, 
and they are not infrequent, still less formal. 

But the public side of Mr. Chamberlain’s attachment to Bir- 
mingham is far more interesting and laudable. It must be thirty 
years at least since he held any municipal office, yet in all that 
time there has been no movement of local importance to which he 
has not contributed his invaluable energy and guidance. What- 
ever it may be, from a new park to a technical university, Mr. 
Chamberlain is ready on the instant to throw himself into it as 
though outside interests were non-existent. I remember, some 
seven years ago, being in Birmingham when he was in the thick of 
his agitation for the new Birmingham University. It was astound- 
ing the amount of work he got through. He darkened the sky 
with innumerable letters of appeal; he spoke and held meetings, 
and received deputations and arranged conferences of educationat 
experts—and all the time the crisis in the Transvaal and the 
immense routine of the Colonial Office were being promptly and 
incisively dealt with. It has always, [ suppose, been Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s ambition to be at once a great national and a great local 
force. He began his public life with an intense desire to create 
and develop a feeling of civic patriotism in the people of Birming- 
ham. Thirty-five years ago such a feeling hardly éxisted any- 
where in England. In Birmingham it was patently non-existent. 
The town council had fallen into the hands of lower middle-class 
tradesmen, small grocers, and tobacconists, and so on, who may 
have been moderately honest, though even that was doubtful; who 
were, at any rate, entirely vulgar, inefficient, and bungling. The 
management of the municipal affairs, of the town’s schools, sani- 
tary system, and gas and water supply, was a scandal even in those 
easy-going days. Mr. Chamberlain was the man who stopped the 
dry-rot. He stood for the council himself, and he induced friends 
and relations of his own position to stand also. The local council, 
from being one of the worst, became in three years one of the best 
in the country. It was an honor to belong to it. Except during 
the opening years of the London school board, perhaps no such 
public-spirited and capable men ever met together on an English 
public body as gathered round Mr. Chamberlain on the Birming- 
ham council. The inspiration, the impulse, and the leadership 
came from him, and the results were so brilliant, so audacious, 
that, as never before and never since, the attention of all England 
was riveted on this provincial mayor. Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal 
was by no means satisfied when he had pulled down slums, im- 
proved the sanitary system, and converted the gas and water sup- 
ply into municipal undertakings. He preached a pride in Bir- 
mingham.as Pericles preached a pride in Athens; and if the city 
now ranks among the model municipalities of the world, if it is en- 
dowed with a splendid array of public institutions, the praise should 
be mainly his. Birmingham has done much for Mr. Chamberlain, 
but not more than Mr. Chamberlain has done for Birmingham. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPORT IN THE ARMY 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 











RESIDENT Roosevelt sometimes shakes off brain fag by 

taking a stiff cross-country run with McDermott as his 

only companion. McDermott is known as the President’s 

orderly, but on the army pay-roll he ranks as an artillery 

sergeant. This hard-faced, keen-eyed Irishman goes along 
for the reason that he can “ shoot quick, shoot straight, and ride 
like the devil,” as one of the White House officials puts it. 

Yes, McDermott is a pretty fair type of the American Mulvaney. 
Handy with his gun, handy with his fists, he is what the physical 
culturist would call an “all-round man.” This is what the gov- 
ernment has been trying te do with the army, especially since the 
Spanish war—turn sergeants and privates into all-round men. 
So it is that the rank and file at the various army posts have a 
chance to.show what they can do as athletes, and they are making 
records both in the field and in the gymnasium. 

The morning “ setting up” is only one part of the daily muscle- 
stretching that the American soldier has to go through. The 
present ‘service rifle can be turned into a substitute for an Indian 
club, and is used to exercise the brawn which is not reached by 
the ordinary army gymnastics. Consequently the enlisted man is 
rebuilt physically from*the ground up.’ If he is too fat, the sur- 
plus tissue is soon taken off; Wwhere*he needs filling in, the move- 
ments he goes through under the eye of the drill sergeant soon 
round him out and strengthen the weak spots in his system. 

With so much attention given to physical culture, it is not 
strange that the men take a deep interest in sports of all sorts— 
which is just what the War Department wants them to do, as 
it has organized a bureau for the encouragement of athletics. 
Orders have been issued to the various division and post com- 
manders to arrange outdoor and indoor contests, and where prac- 
ticable to allow the soldiers to compete with civilians. Conse- 
quently, nearly every garrison has its committee, consisting of at 
least one commissioned officer, in addition to non-commissioned 
officers and privates, to arrange programmes for field days, or- 
ganize teams, and pick out the “star” men of the command to 
represent it in the various events. The soldiers themselves have 
so willingly fallen in with the idea that they have contributed to 
paying for the outfits needed, and some of the garrisons support 
gymnasiums, which are equipped with the latest designs of chest- 
weights, rowing-machines, horses, besides bars, trapezes, rings, and 
a supply of foils and gloves. If the post is too small to allow an 
independent athletic field, it is laid out on the drill-ground with a 
diamond, sometimes a running-track, supports for basket ball, and 
when the pig-skin season opens becomes a football oval. 

As many of the commands are stationed in or near the large 
cities, there is a chance to see what the professional fighting-man 
can do when pitted against the crack amateurs of the com- 
munity, and in these contests more than one national record has 
been broken. The average soldier would not be much of an Amer- 
ican if he was not fond of baseball, and is as adept in putting a 
drop-curve as in stopping a hot grounder, while he makes a first- 
class man on the football team because the daily routine keeps 
him hard, yet wiry and supple, and gives him plenty of “ wind.” 





Within the last two years college elevens have sought matches 
with military teams because they get such fine practice, to quote 
the trainer, but the practice has more than once ended in the 
soldiers scoring every point. 

But the garrison wagers its money on others besides its nine 
and eleven. It has its high-jumper, its long-distance runner and 
sprinter, its “strong men,’ who can put the shot and throw the 
hammer, while its team in the relay-race is carefully selected for 
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THE POLE VAULT; A SOLDIER IN THE BACKGROUND GIVING HIM A 
“LEG” TO HELP HIM OVER 


fleetness and endurance. The athletic committee often has its 
hands full to fill entries for a field day—not from lack of material, 
but because there are so many good men from whom to choose. 
When it comes to a set-to with the gloves, some of those who put 
off the uniform to don the tights are experts. While the War 
Department is not supposed to encourage prize fights, many a 
lively bout is fought here and there in the garrisons, just as the 
men of the navy have a habit of settling differences in the same 
way. There is no objection to glove fights in the army, however, 

and they are frequently on 

the list of indoor events, 








which serve to relieve the 
monotony of winter duty. 
4 ; | In the Western - military 
| departments competition in 
| tield - and - track: athletics is 
especially keen, and strong 
{ rivalry exists, especially be- 
tween the garrisons. At such 
posts as Leavenworth in 
Kansas, Russell in Wyoming, 
Assiniboine in Montana, 
Logan in Colorado, and Sam 
Houston in Texas, where large 
forces, including infantry, are 
stationed, the meets embrace 

















an elaborate programme, and 
are attended by every one 
from the department com- 
mander to the sergeant-major. 
The colonel or major willingly 
consents to act as one of the 
judges, the captain puts aside 
his dignity to act as starter 
in the races: For the time 
rank is forgotten in the en- 
thusiastic interest in this man 
or that team. The accom- 
panying illustrations are of 
a field day at Fort Logan, 
Colorado, in which all of the 
contestants were non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates. 
The programme included long- 
distance races, a hundred- 
yard dash, hurdle-races, ob- 
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stacle-races, and relay-races. 
Prizes were offered for the 
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winners also for high and long jumping, pole-vaulting, and putting 
the shot. Nearly every company in the command’ had several 
entries in each event, niaking a large field, and it may be needless 
to say that each backed its own favorites. 

Logan is well situated for field sports, and the garrisons which 
have been stationed there from time to time have distinguished 
themselves in athletics, not only in contests with other detach- 
ments of the army, but with amateur athletes from Denver. The 
Eighteenth Infantry, which is noted for the number of its winners 
on the track and in the field, obtained much of its practice at 
Logan. Here was also played a series of baseball matches, in which 
the nine of the infantry made the highest average score for an 
entire season of any club in the army. 

At Fort D. A. Russell, in Wyoming, the officers have also taken 
a deep interest in sports as well as in daily gymnastics. Even in 
the midst of winter the command is mustered five days out of 
the week for a half-hour’s calisthenics, the movements being exe- 
cuted in the open, even in severely cold weather. 

The development of the spirit of sport in the army means more, 
however, than merely improving the physique of the soldier. It 
has given him something to think of and something to do to re- 
lieve the monotony of post life, which military men say has been 


THE FINISH OF THE 100-YARD DASH, WITH THE TROOP FOR AUDIENCE 


the cause of many of the desertions. It has also brought officers 
and men more closely together, showing the esprit de corps which 
both feel towards manly pastimes. But Uncle Sam has not en- 
couraged athletics for amusement. He considers it a part of the 
making of his human fighting-machine. Teaching him how to 
handle his weapon and how to march and double-quick form only 
small part of it, as already stated. He goes through a rebuilding 
process whch begins when he puts on the blue or khaki. His food 
is selected and prepared as if he were in training for a walking 
match or a prize fight. He is required to sleep, or at least rest, so 
many hours out of the twenty-four, whether he would or not. 
He gets closely acquainted with the “cold tub,” because it makes 
him vigorous as well as cleanly. 


Leading a life of this sort, it is not strange that the flabby 
muscles become hard and firm, and that the average soldier does 
not carry a pound of unnecessary flesh on his entire body. In a 
stand-up fight he can “whip” many a man of twice his weight, 
as has been demonstrated more than once, while put a rifle in his 
hand and he will make more bull’s-eyes than any other soldier in 
the world—because his sight is keen and true and his nerve steady 
as a stone. 
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SOME OF THE GARRISON NINES HAVE MADE RECORDS FOR THEMSELVES 
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THE MILITARY VALUE OF COLOR 


By WILL ADAMS 








ERHAPS at no time in the history of war has the question 

of color received so much attention from military men as 

within the past ten years. That the value of approximate 

invisibility has been fully recognized by our powers that 

be is fully shown in the passing of the blue uniform and 
the advent of the olive-drab and khaki. 

Colors neutral with the background are, of course, of para- 
mount importance, the success of khaki on the veldt in the Boer 
war proving it conclusively. Even in the early part of the war 
the fact was recognized, and the first English advance under Lord 
Methuen to the rélief of Kimberley took the field in khaki, with 
ever their buttons and the barrels of their Lee-Metfords painted 
khaki-color. In that column were the Coldstream Guards, the 
Darghai Gordons, and the Black Watch, famous for their gor- 
geousness, but all distinctive uniforms were left behind them, 
the Gordons only wearing a small red feather in their caps, which 
they pulled out when they went into action. 

It was a wrench for us to part with our beloved blue uniform, 
but here is an instance of what khaki can do: A company clad 
in blue with khaki leggings were marching on a hard road, raising 
no dust, and from an open field 600 yards away they appeared 
to be cut off right below the knees just where the leggings ended. 
The effect was quite startling to see the progress of the men, 
apparently unsupported in the air about two feet above the road 
level, and was reminiscent of the immortal Mulvaney’s “ ghost 
waggle,” performed at his incarnation as Krishna. But the 
khaki had gone—winked out—vanished, and only the blue was 
left. 

One good place for blue uniforms, however, is in dense woods 
or at the edge of dark woods. Horses (except white) standing 
unmounted or mounted by blue uniforms are practically invisible 
at the line of dark woods up to about 400 yards. 

Aceumulations of clear atmosphere are blue, and the brighter 
the sun and the greater the distance of the object the bluer it 
appears; also, the blueness is in proportion to the density of the 
object. From 2200 to about 1200 yards, khaki in close formation 
gives exactly the effect of the blue uniform, because of the banked- 
up atmosphere before it. Mr. Richard Harding Davis, while watch- 
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ing the English forces advancing on the veldt in close formation 
before Kroonstat, also noted this, though possibly he did not do 
so as a military fact, but merely stated it because he saw it was 
so. Had the English been ‘moving in open order they would have 
been almost wholly invisible; but given distance greater than 1200 
yards and a clear day, and it is all one whether massed troops 
wear green, blue, olive-drab, yellow, khaki, or black. Red and 
white are about the only colors to remain unconquered by the 
atmosphere against a green or earth background; and when against 
the sky, red still flaunts, but white goes out like the blowing out 
of a candle. This is probably the reason for the cavalry guidon 
having the red on top, and for signal-survey stations using red 
and white flags against a ground background and red and green 
against the sky. 

A queer effect in backgrounds is to see a man in khaki trousers 
and blue chambray shirt standing so that his waist-line and the 
horizon-line coincide. At 500 yards and over he is absolutely 
invisible except for his head. ‘Though this curious Cheshire-cat 
effect makes one recall his Alice in Wonderland, it may not be 
of much use in practical warfare or mancuvres, and is simply 
noted as a fact. 

An easy way of determining whether an approaching body of 
men is infantry, dismounted cavalry, or engineers, is to notice 
the color radiations from their hats; for the different-colored hat- 
cords, though invisible, exert a distinct influence on the hats they 
encircle, and infantry hats have a lavender tinge, cavalry a golden, 
and artillery and engineers a pink glow. This, of course, can 
only be noticed at distances of 600 yards or less. Red being the 
predominant color, the radiations of artillery hats are much 
more marked than those of the other service branches. 

Some interesting foreign experiments were made by painting 
the wheels of the field-guh carriage with streaks and splashes of 
all raw and gaudy colors, the idea being that the quick revolutions 
would blend them to a neutral tint with the background, what- 
ever that might be; but notwithstanding this theory, practice 
most certainly proves that, taking all existing conditions, khaki 
and olive-drab are the best all-around tints for what is character- 
ized in animals as “ protective coloration.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HEN Maria dressed herself a few hours later she had an 

odd, shamed expression as she looked at herself in her 

glass while braiding her hair. It actually seemed to 

her as if she herself, and not Lily Merrill, had so be- 

trayed herself and given way to an unsought love. She 
was at once humiliated and angered. 

When she left the schoolhouse on her way home that day it was 
snowing quite steadily and the wind still blew. The snow made the 
wind seem as evident as the wings of a bird. Maria hurried along. 
When she reached the bridge across the Ramsey River she saw a 
girl standing as if waiting for her. The girl was all powdered with 
snow and she had on a thick veil, but Maria immediately knew 
that she was Lily Merrill. She had her veiled face lowered before 
the storm, and she carried herself as if her spirit also was lowered 
before some wind of fate. She pressed timidly close to Maria 
when she reached her. 

“I’ve been waiting for you, Maria,” she said. 

“Have you?” returned Maria, coldly. ° 

“Yes. I wanted to see you, and I didn’t know as I could unless 
I met you. I didn’t know whether you would have a fire in your 
room to-night, and I thought your aunt would be in the sitting- 
room, and I thought you wouldn’t be apt to come over to my house, 
it storms so.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” Maria said, shortly. 

Then Lily burst out in a piteous low wail, a human wail piercing 
the wail of the storm. The two girls were quite alone on the 
bridge. 

“Oh, Maria,” said Lily, “I did want you to know how dread- 
fully ashamed I was of what I did last night.” 

“T should think you would be,” Maria said, pitilessly. She 
walked on. : 

Lily passed one of her arms through Maria’s and pressed against 
her softly. ‘“ I wanted to tell you, too,” she said, “ that I made an 
excuse about—that handkerchief the other night. I thought it was 
in my coat pocket all the time. I did it just so he would go home 
with me last.” 

Maria looked at her. “I never saw such a girl as you are, Lily 
Merrill,” she said, contemptuously, but in spite of herself there 
was a soft accent in her voice. It was not in Maria’s nature to be 
hard upon a repentant sinner. 

Lily leaned her face against Maria’s snow-powdered shoulder. 
“T was dreadfully ashamed of it,” said she, “ and I thought I must 
tell you, Maria. You don’t think so very badly of me, do you? I 
know I was awful.” The longing for affection and approbation in 
Lily’s voice gave it almost a singing quality. 

“T think it was terribly bold of you, if you want to know just 
what I think,” Maria said, “and I think you were very deceitful. 
Before I would do. such a thing to get a young man to go home 
with me I would—”’ Maria paused. Suddenly she remembered 
that she had her secret, and she felt humbled before this other 
virl whom she was judging. She became conscious to such an ex- 
tent of the beam in her own eye that she was too blinded to see 
the mote in that of poor Lily, who, indeed, was not to blame, being 
simply helpless before her own temperament. 

“I know I did do a dreadful thing,” moaned Lily. 

Then Maria pressed the clinging arm under her own. 

“Well,” said she, as she might have spoken to a child, “if I 
were you I would not think any more about it, Lily. I would put it 
out of my mind. Only, I would not, if I were you, and really 
wanted a young man to care for me, Jet him think I was running 
after him.” 

As she said the last Maria paled. She glanced at Lily’s beauti- 
ful face under the veil, and realized that it might be very easy 
for any young man to care for such a girl, who had, in reality, a 
sweet nature, besides beauty, if she only adopted the proper course 
to win him, and that it was obviously her (Maria’s) duty to teach 
her to win him. 
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“T know it. 
walked on; they had crossed the bridge. 
up a little spirit. “Say, Maria,’ said she. 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“TI just happened to think. Mother was asked to tea to Mrs. 
Ralph Wright’s to-night, but she isn't going. Is your aunt going?” 

“Yes, I believe she is,” said Maria. 

“She won’t be home before eight o’clock, will she?” 

“No, I don’t suppose she will. They are to have tea at six, I 
believe.” 

“Then I am coming over after mother and I have tea. 
something I want to tell you.” 

“ All right, dear,” replied Maria, hesitatingly. 

When Maria got home she found her aunt Maria all dressed, ex- 
cept for her collar-fastening. She was waiting for Maria to 
atténd to that. Her thin gray-blond hair was beautifully crimped, 
and she wore her best black silk dress. She was standing by the 
sitting-room window when Maria entered. } 

“TI am glad you have come, Maria,” said she. 
standing quite a while. You are late.” 

“Yes, I am rather late,” replied Maria, “but why on earth 
didn’t you sit down?” 

“Do you suppose I am going to sit down more than I can help 
in this dress?” said her aunt. “There is nothing hurts a silk 
dress more than sitting down in it. Now if you will hook my collar, 
Maria. I can do it, but I don’t like to strain the seams by reach- 
ing round, and I didn’t want to trail this dress down the cellar 
stairs to get Eunice to fasten it up.” Aunt Maria bewailed the 
weather in a deprecating- fashion while Maria was fastening the 
collar at the back of her skinny neck. “I never want to find fault 
with the weather,” said she, “ because, of course, the weather is 
regulated by something higher than we are and it must: be ‘for 
our best good, but I do hate to wear this dress out in such a storm, 
and I don’t dare wear my cashmere. Mrs. Ralph Wright is so par- 
ticular, she would be sure to think I didn’t pay her proper respect.” 

“You can wear my water-proof,” said Maria. 

“ Well, I suppose I can, and can pin my skirt up,” said Aunt 
Maria in a resigned tone. “I don’t want to find fault with the 
weather, but I do hate to pin up a black silk skirt.” 

“You can turn it right up around your waist, and fasten the 
braid to your belt, and then it won’t hurt it,” said Maria, con- 
solingly. 

“Well, I suppose I can. Your supper is all ready, Maria. 
There’s bread and butter and chocolate cake and some oysters. I 
thought you wouldn’t mind making yourself a little stew. You 
know how.” 

“Oh yes I know how. Don’t you worry about me,” said Maria, 
turning up her aunt’s creaseless black silk skirt gingerly. It was 
rather incomprehensible to her that anybody should care so much 
whether a black silk skirt was creased or not, when the terrible 
undertone of emotions which underlie the world, and are its 
creative motive, were in existence, but Maria was learning gradu- 
ally to be patient with the small worries of others which seemed 
large to them and upon which she herself could not place much 
stress. 

Maria, while she had always liked pretty clothes, had come to a 
pass wherein she relegated them to their proper place. She recog- 
nized many things as externals which she had heretofore considered 
as ‘essentials. She had developed wonderfully in a few months. 
As she turned away from the window she caught a glimpse of Lily 
Merrill’s lovely face in a window of the opposite house, above a 
mags of potted geraniums. Lily nodded and smiled, and Maria 
nodded back again. She prepared her supper and ate it, and had 
hardly cleared away the table and washed the dishes before Lily 
came flying across the yard before the storm-wind. Maria hurried 
to the door to let her in. 

“Your aunt went, didn’t she?” said Lily, entering, and shaking 
the flakes of snow from her skirts.” 

“ee Yes.” 


I won’t again,” Lily said, humbly. The two girls 
Suddenly Lily plucked 
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Lily and Maria seated themselves in the sitting-room before the 
stove. Lily looked at Maria and a faint red overspread her cheeks. 
She began to speak, then she hesitated, and evidently said some- 
thing which she had not intended. 

“ How pretty that is!” she said, pointing to a great oleander-tree 
in flower. 

“Yes, I think it is pretty.” 

“Lovely! The very prettiest one I ever saw.” Lily hesitated 
again, but at last she began to speak, with the red on her cheeks 
brighter and her eyes turned away from Maria. ‘I wanted to 
tell you something. Maria,” said she. : 

“ Well?” said Maria. Her own face was quite pale and motion- 
less. She was doing some fancy work, embroidering a centrepiece, 
and she continued to take careful stitches. 

oa know you thought I was awful, doing the way I did last 
night,” said Lily, in her sweet murmur. She drooped her head, 
and the flush on her oval cheeks was like the flush on a wild rose. 
Lily wore a green house-dress which set her off as the leaves and 
stem set off a flower. It was of some soft material which clung 
about her and displayed her tender curves. She wore at her 
throat an old cameo brooch which had belonged to her grand- 
mother, which had upon its onyx background an ivory head as 
graceful as her own. Maria, beside L ily, although she herself was 
very pretty, looked ordinary in the flannel blouse and black skirt 
which was her school costume. 

Maria said nothing whatever in response to Lily’s remark. She 
continued taking careful stitches in the petals of a daisy which 
she was embroidering. : 

“ Didn’t you? persisted Lily. 

“TI think we have talked enough about it, dear 
then, in a gentle voice. 

“But I want to tell you something.” 

“ Why don’t you tell it, then?” 

“TI know you thought I did something awful, running across the 
yard, and coming here 
in the night the way 
I did, and showing 
you that I—I—well, 
that I minded George 
Ramsey’s coming 
home with you. I 
know yeu did, though 
you won’t say so.” 

“T think I have 
said enough,”  re- 
peated Maria, in her 
same gentle voice. 

“Yes, but I know 
what you thought; 
but look here, Maria, 
I—had a little 
reason.” 

Maria _ paled __per- 
ceptibly, but she kept 
on steadily with her 
work. 

Lily flushed more 
deeply. “George Ram- 
sey has been home 
with me from even- 
ing meeting quite a 
number of times,” she 


said Maria, 


said. 
“Has he?” said 
Maria. 
“ Yes. Of course 


we were walking the 
same way. He may 
not really have meant 
to see me _ home.” 
There was a sort of 
innate honesty in Lily 
which always led her 
to retrieve the lapses 
from the strict truth 
when in her favor. 
‘Maybe. he didn’t 
really mean to see me 
home, and sometimes 
he didn’t offer me his 
arm,” she added, with 
a childlike  wistful- 
ness, as if she desired 
Maria to _ reassure 
her. 

“T dare say he 
meant to see you 
home,” said Maria, 
rather shortly. 

“IT am not quite 
sure,” said Lily, * but 
he did walk home 
with me quite a num- 
ber of times first and 
last, and you know 
we used to go to the 
same school, and a 
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and—he kissed me good night then. Of course he hasn’t done that 
lately, because we were older.” 

“JT should think not, unless you were engaged,” said Maria. 

“Of course not, but he has said several things to me. Maybe he 
didn’t mean anything, but they sounded— I thought I would like 
to tell you, Maria. I have never told anybody, not even mother. 
Once he said my name just suited me, and once he asked me if I 
thought married people were happier, and once he said he thought 
it was a doubtful experiment for a man to marry and try to live 
either with his wife’s mother or his own. You know, if he 
married me, it would have to be one way or the other. Do you 
TT he meant anything, Maria?’ 

I don’t know,” said Maria. “I didn’t hear him.” 
“You mean it all depends upon the way he spoke?” 
“e Yes.” 

“Well, I thought he spoke as if he meant it, but of course a 
girl can never be sure. I suppose men do say so many things they 
don’t mean. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I suppose they do?” 

“Do you think he did, Maria?” asked Lily, piteously. 

“My dear child, I told you I didn’t hear lie, and I don’t see 
how I can tell,” repeated Maria, with a little impatience. It did 
seem hard to her that she should be so forced into a confidence 
of this kind, but an odd feeling of protective tenderness for 
Lily was stealing over her. She reached a certain height 
of nobility which she had never reached before, through this 
feeling. 

“IT know men so often say things when they mean nothing at all,” 
Lily said, again. “ Perhaps he didn’t mean anything. I know he 
has gone home with Agnes Sears several times, and he has talked 
to her a good deal when we have been at parties. Do you think 
she is pretty, Maria?” 

“Yes, I think she is quite pretty,” replied Maria. 

“Do you think—she is better-looking than—I am?” asked Lily, 
feebly. 

“No, of course I 
don’t,” said Maria. 
“You are a_ perfect 
beauty.” 

“Oh, Maria, do you 
think so?” 

“Of course I do! 
You know it your- 
self as well as I 


” 


“No, honest, I am 
never quite sure, 
Maria. Sometimes it 
does seem to me when 
I am dressed up that 
I am really better- 
looking than some 
girls, but I am never 
quite sure.” 

“ Well, you can rest 
easy about that,” said 
Maria. “You are a 
perfect beauty.” 

An expression of 
quite innocent and 
naive vanity over- 
spread Lily’s charm- 
ing face. 

“But, Maria, do 
you suppose George 
Ramsey thinks I am 
so pretty?” 

“T should think he 
must, if he has eyes 
in his head,” replied 
Maria. 

“But you are 
pretty yourself, Ma- 
ria,” said Lily, with 
the most open jeal- 
ousy and anxiety, 
“and you are smarter 
than I am, and he is 
so smart. I do think 
he cares a great deal 
more for you than for 
me. I think he must, 
Maria.” 

“Nonsense!” said 
Maria. “Just be- 
cause a young man 
walks home with me 
once you think he is 
in love with me.” Ma- 
ria tried to speak 
lightly and scornfully, 
but in spite of her- 
self there was an ac- 
cent of gratification 
in her tone. In 
spite of herself she 
forgot, for the mo- 


number of times then, ment. 

when we were a good Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett “T think he does, 
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Lily, dejectedly. 
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“Nonsense! _ He doesn’t; and if he did, he would have to take 
it out in caring.” 

“Then you were in earnest about what you said last night?” 
said Lily, eagerly. 

“Of course I was.” 

“You really mean you wouldn’t have George Ramsey if he asked 
you?” 

“ Not if he asked every day in the year for a hundred years.” 

“T don’t see why,” Lily said, with a feeling of pique. “ He’s 
a splendid fellow. I can’t quite understand what you have 
against him, Maria.” 

“T haven’t anything against him,” said Maria, “but I told you 
I would not marry him if he asked me; and I think I am refusing 
before I am asked, anyway.” She laughed with an effort. 

“I guess you must have seen somebody else whom you liked,” 
said Lily, and Maria colored furiously. Then Lily laughed. “ Oh, 
you have!” she cried, with sudden glee. “You are blushing like 
anything. Do tell me, Maria.” 

*T have nothing to tell.” 

“Maria Edgham, you don’t dare tell me you are not in love 
with anybody?” 

“T should not answer a question of that kind to any other girl, 
anyway,” Maria replied, angrily. 

“You are. I know it,” said Lily. 
real glad.” 

“T didn’t say I was in love, and there is nothing for you to be 
glad about,” returned Maria, fairly scarlet with shame and rage. 
She tangled the silk with which she was working, and broke it short 
off. Maria was as yet not wholly controlled by herself. 

“Why, you’ll spoil that daisy,” Lily said, wonderingly. She her- 
self was incapable of any such retaliation upon inanimate objects. 
She would have carefully untangled her silk, no matter how deeply 
she suffered. 

““T don’t care if I do,” cried Maria. 

“Why, Maria!” 

“ Well, I don’t care. I am fairly sick of so much talk and think- 
ing about love, and getting married, as if there were nothing else.” 

“Maybe you are different, Maria,” admitted Lily, in a_humiliated 
fashion. 

“T don’t want to hear any more about it,” Maria said, taking a 
fresh thread from her skein of white silk. 

Lily looked at her wistfully; she did not find Maria as sym- 
pathetic as she wished; then she glanced at her beautiful visage 
in the glass, and remembered what the other girl had said about 
her beauty, and again she smiled her childlike smile of gratified 
vanity and pleasure. Then suddenly the door-bell rang. Lily 
gave a great start, and turned white as she looked at Maria. 

“It’s George Ramsey,” she whispered. 

“ Nonsense! How do you know?” asked Maria, laying her work 
on the table beside the lamp, and rising. She made a step toward 
the door. 

Lily sprang up. “I am going home,” said she. 

“Going home? Why?” 

“He has come to see you, and I won’t stay. I won’t. I know 
you despised me for what I did the other night, and I won’t do 
such a thing as to stay when he has come to see another girl. 
I am not quite as bad as that.” 

Lily started toward her cloak, which lay over a chair. 

Maria seized her by the shoulders with a nervous grip of her 
little hands. “ Lily Merrill,” said she, “if you stir, if you dare to 
stir to go home, I will not go to the door at all!” 

Lily gasped and looked at her. 

“TI won't,” said Maria. 

The bell rang a second time. 

“You have got to go to the door,” said Maria, with a sudden 
impulse. 

Lily quivered under her hands. “Why? Oh, Maria!” 

“Yes, you have. You go to the door, and I will run up-stairs 
the back way to my room. I don’t feel well to-night, anyway. 
have an awful headache. You go to the door, and, if it is—George 
Ramsey, you tell him I have gone to bed with a headache and you 
have come over to stay with me because Aunt Maria has gone 
away. ° Then you can ask him in.” 

A flush of incredulous joy came over Lily’s face. “ You don’t 
mean it, Maria,” she whispered, faintly. 

“Yes, I do. Hurry, or he’ll go away.” 

“ Have you got a headache, honest?” 

“Yes, I have. Hurry, quick! If it is anybody else, do as you 
like about asking him in. Hurry!” 

With that Maria was gone, seudding up the back stairs which 
led out of the adjoining room. She gained her chamber as noise- 
lessly as a shadow. The room was very dark except for a faint 
gleam on one wall from a neighbor’s lamp. Maria stood still, 
listening, in the middle of the floor. She heard the front door 
open, then she heard voices. She heard steps. The steps entered 
the sitting-room. Then she heard the voices in a steady flow. 
One of them was undoubtedly a man’s. The bass resonances were 
unmistakable. A peal of girlish laughter rang out. Maria noise- 
lessly groped her way to her bed, threw herself upon it, face down, 
and lay there shaking with silent sobs. 


“Don’t be angry, dear. I am 


CHAPTER XVII 


Marta did not hear Lily laugh again. In reality Lily was filled 
with a sense of wrong-doing. In her heart of hearts, the heart of 
hearts of a foolish but loving girl, who never meant anybody any 
harm; and, on the contrary, wished everybody well, although 
naturally herself first, she was quite sure that Maria also loved 
George Ramsey. She drooped before him with this consciousness 
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when -she opened the door, and the young man, naturally, started 
with a little surprise at the sight of her. 

“Maria has gone to bed with a headache,” she faltered, before 
George had time to inquire for her. Then she added, in response 
to the young man’s look of astonishment, the little speech which 
Maria had prepared for her. ‘“ Her aunt has gone out, and so I 
came over to stay with her.” Lily was a born actress. It was not 
her fault that a little accent of tender pity for Maria in her lonely 
estate, with her aunt away, and a headache, crept into her voice. 

“T am sorry Miss Edgham has a headache,” said George, after 
a barely perceptible second of hesitation, “ but as long as she has 
I may as well come in and make you a little call, Lily.” 

Lily quivered perceptibly. “I should be very happy to have you,” 
she said, “ but—” 

“Well, it is asking you to play second fiddle, and no mistake,” 
laughed George Ramsey, “for I did think I would make Miss 
Edgham a little call; but, after all, the second fiddle is an indis- 
pensable thing, and you and I are old friends, Lily.” 

He could not help the admiration in his eyes as he looked at 
Lily. She carried a little lamp, and the soft light was thrown 
upon her lovely face, and her brown hair gleamed gold in it. No 
man could have helped admiring her.’ Lily had never been a very 
brilliant scholar, but she could read admiration for herself. She 
regained her self-possession. 

“T don’t mind playing second fiddle,” said she. “I should be 
glad if I could play any fiddle. Come in, Mr. Ramsey.” 

“How very formal we have grown,” laughed George, as he took 
off his coat and hat in the icy little hall. ~ 

“ George, then,” said Lily. Her voice seemed to caress the name. 
The young man colored. He was of a stanch sort, but he was a 
man, and the adulation of such a beautiful girl as this touched 
him. He took the lamp out of her hand. 

“Come in, then,” he said, “ but it is rather funny for me to be 
calling on you here, isn’t it?” 

“Funnier than it would be for you to call on me at my own 
house,” said Lily, demurely, with a faint accent of reproach. 

“ Well, I must admit I am not very neighborly,” George replied, 
with an apologetic air, “ but; you see I am really busy a good 
many evenings with. accounts, and I don’t go out very much.” 

Lily reflected that he had come to call on Maria, in spite of 
being busy, but she said nothing. She placed Maria’s vacant chair 
for him beside the sitting-room stove. “It is a hard storm,” she 
said. 

“Very. It is a queer night for Miss Edgham’s aunt to go out, 
it seems to me.” 

“Mrs. Ralph Wright has a tea-party,”’ said Lily. ‘“ Maria’s 
aunt Eunice has gone too. My mother was invited, but mother 
never goes out in the evening.” After these commonplace remarks 
Lily seated herself opposite George Ramsey, and there was a little 
silence. Again the expression of admiration came into the young 
man’s face, and the girl read it with delight. Sitting gracefully, 
her slender body outlined by the soft green of her dress, her radiant 
face showing above the ivory cameo brooch at her throat, she was 
charming. George Ramsey owned to himself that Lily was cer- 
tainly a great beauty, but all the same he thought regretfully of 
the other girl, who was not such a beauty, but who had somehow 
appealed to him as no other girl had ever done. Then, too,- Maria 
was in a measure new. He had known Lily all his life; the 
element of wonder and surprise was lacking in his consciousness 
of her beauty, and she also lacked something else which Maria 
had. 

Lily meant no more to him—that is, her beauty meant no more to 
him—than a symmetrical cherry-tree in the south yard, which was 
a marvel of scented beauty humming with bees every spring. He 
had seen that tree ever since he could remember. He always looked 
upon it with pleasure when it was in blossom, yet it was not to him 
what a new tree standing forth unexpectedly with its complement 
of flowers and bees would have been. It was very unfortunate 
for Lily that George had known her all his life. - In order really 
to attract him it would be necessary for him to discover something 
entirely new in her. 

“Tf hope Miss Edgham hasn’t a very severe headache,” he said, 
and was conscious of looking conscious. , 

“She said it was so bad that she must go to bed,” said Lily, 
sticking to the letter of the truth. 

“It was very good of you to come in and stay with her while 
her aunt was gone,” said George. 

He felt terribly at a loss for conversation. He had, without 
knowing it, a sense of something underneath the externals which 
put a constraint upon him. He had never dreamed that Lily was in 
love with him. 

“Oh,” said Lily, “I wanted to come. I proposed coming myself. 
It is dull evenings at home, and I did not know that Maria would 
go to bed or that you would come in.” 

“Well, mother has gone to that tea-party, too,” said George, 
“and I looked over here and saw the light, and I thought I would 
just run in a minute.” 

For some unexplained reason tears were standing in Lily’s eyes 
and her mouth quivered a little. George could not see, for the 
life of him, why she should be on the verge of tears. He felt a little 
impatient, but at the same time she became more interesting to 
him. 

He: had never seen Lily weeping since the time when she 
was a child at school, and used to conceal her weeping little face 
in a ring of her right arm,'as was the fashion among the little 
girls. 

“This light must shine right in your sitting-room windows,” 
said Lily, in a faint voice. She was considering how pitiful it was 
that George had not had the impulse to call upon her, Lily, when 
she was so lovely and loving in her green gown, and how even this 



























































little happiness was 
not really her own, 
but another girl’s. 

She had not the 
least realization of 
how Maria was suffer- 
ing, lying in her room 
directly overhead, 
with her incubus of 
New England _ con- 
science fairly  suffo- 
eating _ her. Maria 
suffered as she had 
never suffered before. 
George Ramsey was 
her first love; the 
others had been 
merely childish play- 
things. She was 
strangling love, and 
that is a desperate 
deed, and the stran- 
gler suffers more than 
love. Maria, with the 
memory of that mar- 
riage which was in- 
deed no marriage, but 
the absurd travesty of 
one, upon her, was in 
almost a_ suicidal 
frame of mind. She 
knew perfectly well 
that if it had not been 
for that marriage se- 
cret which she held al- 
ways in mind, George 
Ramsey would con- 
tinue to call, that 
they would become en- 
gaged, that her life 
might be like other 
women’s. And now he 
was down there with 
Lily, Lily in her green 
gown: She knew just 
how Lily would look 
at him with her beau- 
tiful soft eyes. She 
hated her, and yet she 
felt that Lily was the 
normal girl, that nine 
out of ten would do 
exactly what she had 
done. And she also 
had a sort of pity for 
her. She could not 
quite believe that a 
young man like 
George Ramsey could 
like a girl of Lily’s 
kind, who, however 
beautiful she was, was 
undeniably silly. 

She had locked her door, and lay on her bcd fully dressed. She 
made up her mind that when Aunt Maria came she would pre- 
tend to be asleep. She felt that she could not face Aunt Maria’s 
wondering questions. Then she reflected that Aunt Maria would 
be home soon, and a malicious joy. seized her that Lily would not 
have George Raimsey long to herself. Indeed, it was scarcely half 
past eight before Maria heard the side door open. Then she heard 
quite distinctly Aunt Maria’s voice, although she could not distin- 
guish the words. Maria laughed a little smothered, hysterical 
laugh at the absurdity of the situation. 

It was, in fact, ludicrous. Aunt Maria entered the sitting-room, 
a grotesque figure in her black skirt bundled up under Maria’s 
water-proof, which was powdered with snow. She wore her old black 
bonnet, and the wind had tipped that rakishly to one side. She 
stared at Lily and George Ramsey,who both rose with crimson faces. 

“Good evening,” Lily ventured, feebly. 

“ Good evening, Miss Stillman,” George said, following. the girl’s 
lead. ‘Then, as he was more assured, he added that it was a very 
stormy night. 

Aunt Maria stood surveying them. Her whole face expressed 
severe astonishment. Her thin lips gaped slightly, her pale eyes 
narrowed. She continued to look at them, and they stood before 
her like culprits. 

“Where’s Maria gone?” said Aunt Maria, finally, in a voice 
which seemed to have an edge to it. 

Then Lily spoke with soft and timid volubility. “ Maria said 
her head ached so she thought she had better go to bed, Miss 
Stillman,” she said. 

“JT didn’t hear anything about any headache before I went 
away. Must have come on mighty sudden,” said Aunt Maria. 

“She said it ached very hard,” repeated Lily, “and when the 
door-bell rang, when Mr. Ramsey came—” 
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HE HAD NEVER DREAMED THAT LILY WAS IN LOVE WITH HIM 


“Tt’s mighty queer 
she should have had a 
headache when George 
Ramsey rang the door- 
bell,” said Aunt Ma- 
ria. 

“T guess it must 
have ached before,’ 
said Lily, faintly. 

“T should suppose 
it must have,” Aunt 
Maria ‘said, sarcastic- 
ally. “I don’t see 
any reason why Ma- 
ria’s head should be- 
gin to ache when the 
door-bell rang.” 

“Of course,” said 
Lily. “I suppose she 
just felt she couldn’t 
talk, that was all.” 

* It’s mighty queer,” 
said Aunt Maria. She 
stood quite immov- 
able. She was so 
stern that even her 
rakishly tipped bon- 
net did not seem at 
all funny. She looked 
at Lily and George 
Ramsey, and did not 
make a movement to 
remove her wraps. 

“Won’t you take 
this chair?” asked 
George Ramsey, point- 
ing to the one 
which he had just 
vacated. 

“No, thank you,” 
replied Aunt Maria. 
“JT ain’t going to sit 
down. I’ve got on my 
best black silk, and I 
don’t ever sit down in 
it when I can help it. 
I’m going to take it 
off and go to bed.” 

Then George Ram- 
sey immediately 
made a movement 
toward his coat and 
hat. “ Well,” he said, 
with an attempt to 
laugh and be easy, “I 
must be going. I 
have to take an early 
car to-morrow.” 

“T must go too,” 
said Lily. 

They both hustled 
on their outer gar- 
ments. They said 
good evening when they went out, but Aunt Maria did not 
reply. 

She immediately took off Maria’s water-proof and her bonnet, 
and slipped off her best black silk gown. Then she took the little 
lamp which was lighted in the kitchen, and went up-stairs. She 
had an old shawl over her shoulders, otherwise she was in her 
black quilted petticoat. She stepped softly, and entered the spare 
room opposite Maria’s. It was icy cold in there. She set the lamp 
on the bureau and went out, closing the door softly. It was then 
quite dark in the little passageway between the spare room and 
Maria’s. Aunt Maria stood looking sharply at Maria’s door, 
especially at the threshold, which was separated from the floor 
quite a space by the shrinkage of the years. The panels, too, had 
their crevices through which light might be seen. It was entirely 
dark. Aunt Maria opened the door of the spare room very softly 
and got the little lamp off the bureau, and tiptoed down-stairs. 
Then she sat down before the sitting-room stove, and pulled up 
her quilted petticoat till her thin legs were exposed, to warm her- 
self and not injure the petticoat. She looked unutterably stern 
and weary. Suddenly, as she sat there, tears began to roll over 
her ascetic cheeks. 

“OQ Lord!” she sighed to herself, “to think that child has 
got to go through the world just the way I have, when she don’t 
need to!” 

Aunt Maria rose and got a handkerchief out of her bureau 
drawer in her little bedroom. She did not take the one in the 
pocket of her gown, because that was her best one, and very fine. 
Then she sat down again, pulled up her petticoat again, put the 
handkerchief before her poor face, and wept for herself and her 
niece, because of a conviction which was over her-that for both the 
joy of life was to come only from the windows of others. 

To be Continued. 
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A Mountain of Pumice-Stone 


CoMING from Stromboli, as we approach 
Lipari, we see a mountain so dazzling white 
that the eyes cannot rest upon it—Mount 
Pelato, the mountain of pumice-stone. It 
stands out against a background of 
dark voleaniec mass, under an intense blue 
sky; below it lies the beautiful emerald- 
green Eolian Sea. 

The pumice-mines are worked with as lit- 
tle expense as possible; there are no gal- 
leries, no stays, nor pillars; there is no 
woodwork of any kind. The men who mine 
the stone are paid in proportion to the 
quality of the stone mined; therefore their 
only care is to produce fine, light stone. 
When a man finds a vein of fine stone, he 
follows the lead whether it is safe or not. 
If the roof caves in, so much the worse for 
him! The work is dangerous, but it pays 
relatively well. -The stone is carried on the 
backs of the women and children of the 
miners to the workshops of Canueto. As 
soon as it reaches thé shops it is sorted 
and put together according to quality. The 
lighter, finer stone is called “foam.” The 
second choice is known as “ first white”; 
the third choice as “ second white,” ete. 

The pieces are packed just as they come 
from the mine, excepting one very careful 
treatment—all the sharp edges are filed 
down, because they cause breakage, and 
breakage lowers the mercantile value of the 
stone. The files used are very large, and 
the filing is done by women. As soon as a 
piece is filed it is wrapped separately in 
paper and then placed in the tun to be 
shipped. Pieces of inferior quality are not 
wrapped in paper; they are placed in the 
tuns in fine shavings. It is claimed that the 
filing is healthful work, but this is hard to 
believe. In the room where the women 
wield the files the air is a dense, powdery 
white; the fine pumice dust (silicate of 
alumina) is held in the air, and in such an 
atmosphere every act of respiration must 
load the mucous linings of all the air 
passages. The women who file the stone 
bréathe the air from morning till night; 
even a very brief inhalation causes an ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable sensation of desicca- 
tion; so it is presumable that the industry 
is less harmful to the exploiters of the 
mines than to the women who pass their 
lives inhaling silicate of alumina. It has 
been said that the work brings in “ rela- 
tively good pay”; the expert filer’s pay is 
fifteen cents a day, but to earn that much 
a woman must work very fast; the pay is 
“yvelatively good” because labor is scarce 
in that country—scarce and ill paid. 

The débris of the stone is used for polish- 
ing. The mills used for powdering the stone 
are very simple, and as in mills used for 
grinding cereals, one-half of the grinder is 
placed horizontally above the other, the 
upper half only is set in motion. As the 
pumice- stone holds more or less quarry 
water, all the débris must be dried in ovens 
before it can be powdered. Before it. is 
dried it is sorted, even to the smallest 
fragments. Nearly all the work of this in- 
dustry is done by the prisoners condemned 
to hard labor on Mount Pelato. The pris- 
oners are lent to the companies working the 
pumice-stone. Some of the men come down 
from the mountain Monday morning and go 
back to the castello Saturday night; but 
many of the prisoners come down every 
morning, work hard all day, and climb back 
to their high prison every night. 

What must be the thoughts of a prisoner 
under such conditions? What the meaning 
of his life, what the memories of his past. 

There is an incessant loss of débris from 
the mountain. The finer, lighter qualities 
float on the air like corks on water. Some 
are carried away by the wind, some by the 
sea, 

On the isiand of Vulcano there is a little 
strand, pure white, contrasting with the 
prevailing darkness of the volcanic dust: 
this little strand is formed by the slow 
drift of puimce débris from Lipari. Re- 
turning from Lipari we saw it on its way, 
and gathered some of the floating fragments. 

The pumice-stone is shipped from Lipari 
to Messina, and thence to Lyons, France, 
by way of Marseilles. The powder is sold 
for use in polishing hard substances. The 
obsidian run already mentioned is visible 
from the coast of Cameto. It is one of the 
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finest masses of voleanic glass known; it is 
remarkable for its color and for its depth. 
It is of an intense black, breaking into very 
handsome conchoids. In some parts it is 
an even solid mass, in other parts it is 
riddled by bubbles (some of them full), 
apparently the result of superabundance of 
ashes in the air and in the gases at the 
moment of the emission of the incandescent 
flood. 





The Future of America 
(Continued from page 1092.) 


deal of contempt for legislation and state 
interference, but that is no distinction; it 
has, unhappily, been part of the training of 
the average American citizen, and they have, 
no doubt, exceeded the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the laws of business competition. 
They have played to win, and not for style, 
and if they personally had not done so 
somebody else would; they fill a position 
which, from the nature of things, somebody 
is bound to fill. They have, no doubt, car- 
ried sharpness to the very edge of dis- 
honesty; but what else was to be expected 
from the American conditions? Only by 
doing so and taking risks is preeminent suc- 
cess in getting to be attained. They have 
developed an enormous system of espionage, 
but on his smaller scale every retail grocer, 
every employer of servants, does something 
in that way. They have secret agents, false 
names, concealed bargains,—what else. could 
one expect? People have committed suicide 
through their operations—but in a game 
which is bound to bring the losers to despair 
it is childish to charge the winners with 
murder. It’s the game that is criminal. It 
is ridiculous, I say, to write of these men 
as though they were unparalleled villains, 
intellectual overmen, conscienceless  con- 
querors of the world. Mr.'J. D.‘ Rocke- 
feller’s mild,-thin-lipped, pleasant face gives 
the lie to all such melodramatic nonsense. 

I must confess to a sneaking liking for 
this much-reviled man. One thinks of Miss 
Tarbell’s description of him, displaying. his 
first boyish account-book, his ledger A, to a 
sympathetic gathering of the Baptist young, 
telling how he earned fifty dollars in the 
first three months of his clerking in a Chi- 
cago warehouse, and how savingly he dealt 
with it. Hear his words: 

“You could not get that book from me 
for all the modern ledgers in New York, 
nor for all that they would bring. It al- 
most brings tears to my ears when I read 
over this little book, and it fills me with a 
sense of gratitude [ cannot express. .. . 

“TIT know some _ people, . . . especially 
some young men, find it difficult to keep a 
little money in their pocketbook. I learned 
to keep money, and, as we have a way of 
saying, it did not burn a hole in my pocket. 
I was taught that it was the thing to keep 
the money and take care of it. Among the 
early experiences that were helpful to me 
that I recollect with pleasure was one of 
working a few days for a neighbor digging 
potatoes—an_ enterprising and _ thrifty 
farmer, who could dig a great many pota- 
toes. I was a boy, perhaps thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, and he kept me busy 
from morning until night. It was a ten- 
hour day. ... 

“And as I was saving these little sums, 
TI soon learned I could get as much interest 
for fifty dollars loaned at seven per cent.— 
the legal rate in the State of New York at 
that time for a year—as I could earn by 
digging potatoes ten days. The impression 
was gaining ground with me that it was a 
good thing to let money be my slave and 
not make myself a slave to money. I have 
tried to remember that in every sense.” 

This is not the voice of any sort of con- 
temptuous trampler of his species. This is 
the voice of an industrious, acquisitive, com- 
monplace, pious man, as_ honestly and 
simply proud of his. acquisitiveness as a 
stamp-collector might be. At times, in his 
acquisitions, the strength of his passion 
may have driven him to lengths beyond the 
severe moral code, but the same has been 
true of stamp-collectors. He is a man who 
has taken up with great natural aptitude 
an ignoble tradition which links economy 
and earning with piety and honor, His 
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teachers were to blame—that Baptist com- 
munity that is now so ashamed of its son 


that it refuses his gifts. To a large extent 
he is the creature of opportunity; he has 
been flung to the topmost pinnacle of human 
envy, partly by accident, partly by that 
peculiarity of American conditions that has 
subordinated, in the name of liberty, all the 
grave and ennobling affairs of statecraft 
to a middle-class freedom of commercial 
enterprise. Quarrel with that, if you like. 
It is unfair and ridiculous to quarrel with 
him. 
To be Continued. 





FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 

For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, BoRDEN’s 
EaGLe Branp CoNDENSED MILK and PEERLESS BRAND Evap- 
ORATED-CREAM fill every milk requirement. Superior for ice- 
cream. «*» 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


Demand For 
Clean Food 


One American Product Everybody 
Knows Is Pure and Clean. 





Clean food to eat and drink is as desirable as pure 
food. Unclean food can never be healthful—neither 
enjoyable. Nothing can so quickly steal away one’s 
appetite or destroy the enjoyment of a pleasure—be 
it eating or drinking—as the mere thought, perhaps 
it is not clean. In these days of much agitation as 
to clean and unclean food we are often at a loss what 
to eat and drink. There is a sense of distrust of 
what is set before us. ‘Is it clean?” That is the 
question we ask ourselves, and its very asking turns 
us away. 

It is the method of “ handling’’ in the manufacture 
of a food product that makes it clean or not clean. 
Pabst beer is not “handled.” It is manufactured 
from the purest materials by the most scrupulously 
clean machinery by the exclusive Pabst method of 
brewing, which is most exacting in its cleanliness. 

Pabst beer is a clean, wholesome food and the 
Pabst brewery is a model of cleanliness. Ny other 
food factory in the world can show such a record of 
cleanness in the process of manufacture as the mam- 
moth Pabst brewery, where the famous Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer is made and bottled. From brew to 
bottle or keg Pabst beer is never touched by human 
hands; it never enters tube, pipe or storage tank that 
has not been perfectly sterilized beforehand, and, in 
fact, it its entire process of manufacture it never 
comes in contact with anything but sterilized utensils 
and pure, filtered air. 

When you pour out a glass of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer you know you have a food that is clean and 
pure and wholesome. You will not distrust it. You 
will not ask, “Is it clean?” 
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ROCKSAND, AUGUST BELMONT’S $125,000 HORSE 
AUGUST BELMONT’S NEWLY PURCHASED STALLION, ROCKSAND, WINNER OF THE ST, LEGER STAKES AND THE DERBY IN 1903, FOR WHICH 
HIS OWNER IS SAID TO HAVE PAID 25,000 GU S. THE ANIMAL ARRIVED IN NEW YORK ON JULY 16 FROM ENGLAND, AND WAS AT 
ONCE SENT TO THE NURSERY STUD IN KENTUCKY. WITH ROCKSAND CAME THE MARE TOPIARY AND HER FOAL BY LAVINGO 
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The “ House-Warming” of the 
Tauride Palace 


Wuen the Tauride Palace, the recent 
seat of the Duma, had been completed, after 
eight years of building, and Prince Potem- 
kin was about to move into it, he decided 
to tender to his protectress, the Empress 
Catherine, a festival the like of which the 
world had never witnessed. He spent about 
$400,000 on it, a sum of far greater mean- 
ing at that time than to-day. It. was 
April 28, 1791. In the park which he had 
had transformed in a very short time into 
a charming bit of scenery with a_ bay- 
bordered pond, he arranged a_ people’s 
pleasure feast. In the palace about 3000 
guests in masks were assembled, and when 
night was near the Empress came. The 
beginning of the festival was a ballet danced 
in the long hall by the preeminent beauties 
and brilliant cavaliers of the court. After 
this a French comedy was given in a neigh- 
boring hall, and at the same time the entire 
palace was illuminated by more than 100,- 
000 little lamps and 25,000 wax-candles. 
Lamps in the shape of flower-bells were 
wound around the Ionic pillars. .Two huge 
clusters threw their light from above, and 
more than fifty smaller chandeliers had 
been hung up on the walls to contribute to 
the dazzling brightness of the room. In 
the centre were shining marble statues, 
water cascades, and small ponds with tiny 
fishes. It was, in short, a festival such as 
only a mad spendthrift like Potemkin could 
arrange. And now the scheming favorite 
proceeded to perform a play. He led the 
Empress into a Greek temple of white 
marble, where singing-birds fluttered about, 
and where, on the altar, was placed a statue 
of the Empress clad in her coronation robe. 
“To the Mother of the Country, my Bene- 
factress,” was its inscription. On tripods 
incense was burned, and from perfumed 
fountains clouds of fragrance arose. Potem- 
kin knelt and thanked the statue, as the 
Empress had forbidden him to thank her 
personally for all the favors and grace she 
had so profusely poured upon him. The 
conclusion was a ball which the Empress 
attended until three o’clock in the morning. 





Little Susie’s Gain 


AFTER a week at the seashore, little Susie 
was being weighed, 

“When she came she tipped the scales 
at forty-four pounds,’ said Uncle Jack, 
“and now she weighs forty-two.” , 

“Oh!” cried Susie, “I’ve gained t-w-o 
pounds—backwards!” 





Like a Dog-Watch 


MAMMA had not noticed the clock stri- 
king during all of the afternoon, and think- 
ing perhaps it had stopped, she asked little 
Rita to go into the hall and see if it was 
running. After a hasty survey of the long 
pendulum swinging back and forth, Rita 
ran back and announced: ‘“ Why, no, 
mamma, it isn’t running. It’s standing 
still and wagging its tail.” 





The Only Opening 


THE story is told of two Trenton men 
who hired a horse and trap for a little 
outing not long ago. Upon reaching their 
destination, the horse was unharnessed and 
permitted peacefully to graze while the 
men fished for an hour or two. ’ 
_When they were ready to go home, a 
difficulty at once presented itself, inasmuch 
as neither of the Trentonians knew how to 
reharness the horse. Every effort in this 
direction met with dire failure, and the 
worst problem was properly to adjust the 
hit. _ The horse himself seemed to resent 
the idea of going into harness again. 

Finally one of the friends, in great dis- 
gust, sat down in the road. “There’s 
only one thing we can do, Bill,” said he. 
“What’s that?” asked Bill. 
“Wait for the foolish beast to yawn!” 
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HARPER’S 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 
cook. It adds zest to her 
Gravies and spice to her Sal- 
ads, and improves the flavor 
of Fish, Game and Soups. 
Its rare rich flavor makes 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the 
most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of 
Imitations 


John Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., N. Y. 











lub Cocktail Women’ of refinement and 


a. IS MROTTLED DELIGHT discrimination prefer to. use 


LOTOS LOTION 


to cure chapped or tanned skin 
and to beautify the complexion. 

It is indispensable for a sum- 
mer outing and will prevent the 
unpleasant effect of salt water 
on the skin. 

Lotos Lotion is delightfully 
soothing to Baby’s skin after his 
bath, and is equally pleasant to 


, , ” Baby's father, for use after | 
The Perfect Drink for Summer Outings shaving. | 
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A cool, refreshing and stimulating delight 

for the picnic in the woods—the automo- Thoroughly tested by the best 
bile party—all outdoor sports. CLUB chemists and doctors of Balti- 
COCKTAILS are exquisitely blended from : 

choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to more. Sold by mail order only x 
delicious taste, flavor and aroma. * Four-ounce bottles. F ifty cents 
CLUB COCKTAIL is a scientifically equa " 
and uniform cocktail—not a slap-dash mix- per bottle. Sold by all drug 
ture of doubtful liquors. Strain through gists. Address 


cracked ice and serve. 


Seven varieties—each one delicious. 











LOTOS LOTION CO. wine Mills 


Order CLUB from your Dealer 5 








G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
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drink, invaluable in car- or sea-sickness. More A 

wholesome and recuperative than tea, coffee or co- No Security—No Endorsements—No Interest 

coa. It is pure, rich milk from our sanitary dairies Write for our Bi New Catalog issued, 66 pages 

with the extract of selected malt cereals. 1,000 illustrations sof Beautiful Diamond Rings, ‘Fins, 
In powder form, a delicious beverage may be pre- Brooches, ete. Hig e Elgin an m Wa 
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The Old Reliable Origina’ Ci 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


JEWELERS 
Dept. F. 61, 92 STATE ST. 
iL 


also booklet giving recipes, sent free, if mentioned. 
ASK FOR HORLICR’S; 
others are imitations, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
London, Montreal, 
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By James 


HE younger generation whose memory of contemporaneous. 


fiction is confined to the last decade, know nothing of the 

tremendous stir that was made by John Ward, Preacher ; 

indeed, I have had difficulty in convincing older readers 

that the author of that tour de force of religious contro- 
versy in fiction was by the same hand that wrought the Old Chester 
Tales and Dr. Lavendar’s People. 1t was a remarkable literary 
feat for so young a writer, but there is little in the work now to 
identify the author with her later fiction, except the sincerity 
and moral earnestness of its convictions, and its direct, lucid style 
of narration. It was not until Mrs. Deland began to write the 
Old Chester Tales that she found herself, and took the pre- 
destined road of her individual genius, which is as inevitable in 
art as in religion, if indeed they are not allied processes. It is 
significant that for the setting of Old Chester, Mrs. Deland should 
draw on her early memories of the village of Manchester, where 
her childhood and girlhood were 
spent, situated near Pittsburgh, 
the Mercer of her stories. I can- 
not recall any other living writer 
who has impressed the actuality 
of a town and its people so inti- 
matély, so familiarly, and with 
such geographical certainty, ex- 
cepting Mr. Barrie and his king- 
dom of Thrums. It is with Old 
Chester as I remember Mr. Quil- 
ler-Couch said of Thrums: you 
feel that the author has had 
grandfathers and _ great-grand- 
fathers buried there. And as the 
celebrated Mr. T. P.- O’Connor 
said recently: *‘ Mrs. Deland has 
written with such convincing and 
touching reality that she has 
made a town, which is the crea- 
tion of her own imagination, 
more real to millions of people 
than any town on the broad map, 
that several of the dwellers in 
this town of her imagination are 
also as real acquaintances as 
those of the flesh, that she has 
carried her power of. vivid crea- 
tion so far that not only the per- 
sonages and the streets, but even 
some of the houses in this town 
are familiar to her readers.” 
And while we are contemplating 
Mrs. Deland and Mr. Barrie to- 
gether, it may be of interest to 
observe that both writers have 
achieved their greatest success 
in their imaginative handling of 
the homely, common relationships 
of a community with which they 
were familiar, that the attitude 
of each has been distinguished by 
the closest sympathy and reveren- 
tial insight—the same feeling 
brings you to your knees in A 
Window in Thrums and Old 
Chester Tales. Moreover, both 
have a kindly humor that plays 
tenderly yet searchingly upon the 
frailties and incongruities of human nature, the humor that is 
akin to pity and love; and both have a certain whimsicality in 
their humor. Curiously enough it is the Scot who is more the 
humorist, and the American who is more the moralist. If Mrs. 
Deland had written The Little Minister it would have ended tragic- 
ally, as Robert Louis Stevenson said we all knew it.did; and if 
Mr. Barrie had written The Awakening of Helena Richie he 
— have turned it to comedy. That is the difference between 
them. ’ 


There were fears when Mr. Barrie began to write a novel of 
Thrums that his powers to sustain its larger and more ambitious 
structure would fail him. Not a few have had the same qualms 
about Mrs. Deland. Indeed, she had her own doubts about it, and 
she declares that if her husband had not given her the incipient 
idea of the plot, and encouraged her unceasingly, she would never 
have begun nor ended The Awakening of Helena Richie. How well 
she has succeeded has already been discovered in the serial publica- 
tion of the story, but it will take time to realize how far-reaching 
and enduring a piece of work she has done. The Awakening of 
Helena Richie is a masterpiece of fiction. To find its parallel we 
must go back to the old standards, and think of The Scarlet Letter 
and Adam Bede and Silas Marner as belonging to the same noble 
company. It has a masterly sweep of breadth and vision, the 
unerring instinct of the artist, the profound insight and beauty 





Margaret Deland 
AUTHOR OF “ THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE ” 
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of the poet. It deals with fundamental truths and ideas, yet its 
psychology is never apparent except in the working out of these 
truths and ideas in the living, palpitant embodiment of its central 
tragedy—a tragedy that, to describe it, might seem commonplace, 
but which in Mrs. Deland’s pages glow” with a noble sympathy 
and fervent fire. This is not merely an enthralling story; it is 
a piece of life, it goes deep into human experience. We marvel at 
the power that can take us out of ourselves, and merge us in an 
imagined life, yet leave us shaken to the foundations of our being, 
with the vivid and poignant feeling of having participated in 
Helena Richie’s ordeal; we are thrilled by the quickened sense of 
reality that has brought into our living consciousness a circle of 
acquaintances better known and loved and mourned than many 
who live close to us in the world. There is more than the magic 
of words here, there is the magic of the soul, the passion for 
humanity, the absorption of a noble mind in a drama of struggle 
and conflict composed of elements 
of inexorable law and: ineffable 
pity, that has been long pondered 
and brooded over until the author 
is one with her kind. The theme is 
old, everlasting—therein lies its 
deep and universal appeal—old 
as the Garden of Eden, everlast- 
ing as woman’s love and woman’s 
faith and little children; but the 
strength and beauty and charm 
of Mrs. Deland’s story lie in the 
transcendent freshness and _ pro- 
phetic quality of that natural en- 
dowment which is her peculiar 
gift, in its new discoveries in 
humorous experience, its dra- 
matic surprises and profound 
vision; in a word, despite the 
oldness and familiarity of the 
subject, the temperamental dif- 
ference in Mrs. Deland’s ethical 
and imaginative treatment of it 
makes it unlike any other story 
we have ever read. There are few 
writers to-day who could be trust- 
ed to handle this theme; I know 
of no other who possesses the 
essential graces of spiritual in- 
sight, moral sanity, and inherent 
humor equal to the task. It took 
courage as well, and ohe can 
imagine with what fear and trem- 
bling and “ prayer and fasting ” 
Mrs. Deland brought forth this 
really great novel. I have re- 
frained from speaking of the 
story in detail for fear of 
marring its fine quality and 
effect. Suffice it to add that the 
scene is Old Chester, that Dr. 
Lavendar and Dr. Willy King, 
caretakers of souls and stomachs, 
are prime agents in the develop- 
ment of the story, that it is the 
old conflict betwixt the elemental 
protest of the flesh and the regal 
and unconquered soul, and that 
the story itself is, to borrow a 
phrase of Carlyle’s, “as beautiful and earnest and terrible as life 
and death.” 


Like Mr. Churchill’s previous contributions*to patriotic f ction— 
and to this passion of patriotism, I believe, he owes mucn of his 
success—Conision, his new book, defies the prevalent tendency to 
abbreviate the novel, and runs to 543 pages. Coniston is the best 
conceived, the best executed work of fiction that Mr. Churchill 
has written. As an artistic achievement, it is as far in advance 
of his previous work, as The Crossing fell below it. It is, in the 
best sense of the word, a novel—not a drama; and may Mr. 
Churchill be withheld from paltering with his story for stage ends! 
It has none of the driving, compelling power of the stage novel; 
rather does it win the reader by its inviting quality, its wise 
leisure, its princely serenity. Mr. Churchill has illuminated an 
epoch-making page of national history, but he commands our 
gratitude mainly because he has subordinated the historical fact 
to the human truth—it is the story of Jethro Bass, the pathos of 
his love-story, and the groping of his great soul toward the light 
that holds us, first and last. The simplicity and nobility of the 
man, mingling with the dross of the ore in which his qualities 
-were imbedded and from which they were finally purged by the 
one great passion of his life, slowly ‘working through the granite 
of his nature, move us to wonder and pity, and place him among 
the stalwart figures of historical fiction, 
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The Champagne of Bottle BEER (4 


Miller “High Life’? Beer is a beer of Yeast contributes to the fine character of , 
superior Quality. 

We brew from the choicest malt and hops. 

We use every precaution to insure 
ABSOLUTE Purity and CLEANLINESS. 


a beer. 















We age our beer in underground vaults. 
We filter through pulp wood. 
We sterilize every bottle. 








Our Yeast that gives the rich individual 
taste to Our BEER. 

It is for these reasons that the SUPERIORITY 
of Qua ity, and the rich “*Miller”’ 
taste of “‘High Life’’ is evident.in 
every bottle. 
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From the Memoirs of 
Madame Junot 
‘(Continued from page 1096.) 


The next moment, at the Emperor’s com- 
mand, Arséne was before us. His captors 
tore back his overcoat, revealing his white 
and blue dress. Duroc, who had accompanied 
Napoleon, came in with the rest. 


Suddenly with all these people around me,’ 


I cast myself at the Emperor’s feet. 

“ Sire!” I shrieked, *‘ this man is innocent 
—innocent of everything but saving your 
godchild’s life, as [ am innocent of every- 
thing but trying to save his!” 

“ Rise, Madame la Générale,” said the Em- 
peror, in accents I could not disobey. He 
opened a door behind him. It led into a 
little cabinet, next to my own bedroom. In 
this cabinet, lighted only by a night-light, 
my little one slept. Unable to draw back 
again, the Emperor entered; we were alone 
with Josephine. “ You plead passionately,” 
he said. ‘ Why was this man at the ball 
of the Grand Duchess?” 

“Sire, this man is my cousin, Arséne de 
Vary. He was leaving France, Europe, to- 
morrow, for ever. He was going to Brazil. 
He came to me yesterday and implored 
me to smuggle him into the Elysée to-night. 
I refused; I reproached him with his mad- 
ness; 1 reminded him of his mother—my 
mother’s sister, sire, whom you knew well in 
days gone by. I refused, and while I was 
refusing he leapt into the Seine and saved 
my child. To-night, when I found him in 
your sister’s house—the ‘house of her Im- 
perial Highness, sire—ah, the brave man! 
He leaps to danger for duty! He leaps to 
danger for love!” I broke down; Napoleon 
listened to my weeping in silence. The soft 
breathing of Josephine made itself audible. 
I dried my eyes. “On the head of my. child 
I swear that I have spoken the whole truth,” 
I said. And I could not help adding: 
“Sire, it is not for me to tell your majesty, 
that when the Bonapartes conquer they are 
irresistible.” 

Napoleon opened the door that led to the 
boudoir. “Monsieur le Gouverneur,” he 


said, “see that this person is conveyed to 
Marseilles and shipped on the first vessel 
that leaves for the Brésils!” 
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Copyright Wotices 





Class A, XXc, No. 149085, June 22, 1906.— Liprary oF 
ConcreEss, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1906, Mrs. Sallie R. Coffin, of Boston, Mass., hath 
deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is 
in the following words, to wit: ‘* The Story of Liberty. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. _Illustrated,”” the right whereof she claims as 
propsietor in conformity with the laws of the United States re- 
specting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herspert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THorwALp SoLsperc, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 31, 1906. 





Class A, XXc, No. 149086, June 22, 1906.—LiBRARY OF 
Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1906, Lady Dorothy Stanley, of London, England, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of which 
is in the following words, to wit: “‘Through the Dark Continent; 
or, The Sources of the Nile. Around the Great Lakes of Equa- 
torial Africa and down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic 
Qcean. By Henry M. Stanley. With ten ma and one 
hundred and fifty woodcuts. In two volumes. Vor. I.” the 
right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THorwa_p So.Bere, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 13, 1906. 





Class A, XXc, No. 149087, June 22, 1906.—LiIBRARY OF 
Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1906, Lady Dorothy Stanley, of London, England, 
hath deposited in this office the title as BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘Through the Dark 
Continent; or, The Sources of the Nile. Around the Great Lakes 
of Equatorial Africa and down the Livingstone River to the 
Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. Stanley. ith ten maps and 
one hundred and fifty woodcuts. In two volumes. Vol. II.,” 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THoRWALD SoLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 13, 1906. 
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The Start from the Polo Grounds, New York. Knabenshue is throwing his Weight on the Tiller-rope 


to swing his Ship to Port 
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Circling the Polo Grounds. 





Knabenshue moving forward 


along the Bamboo Frame to lower the Ship’s Bow 


ROY KNABENSHUE AND HIS DIRIGIBLE AIR-SHIP 


Photographs by Juley 
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Clear Enough to Her 


ANDREW CARNEGIE once delivered a little 
homily to the pupils of a public school in 
Washington, wherein he endeavored to dem- 
onstrate that the judgment of men is apt 
to be warped by sentiment and feeling. _ 

“In Scotland,’ asserted Mr. Carnegie, 
“the people abominated hymns simply _be- 


cause the Episcopalians used them. The 
Presbyterians sang only the Psalms of 
David. The Episcopalians used stained 


elass in their church windows, and for that 
reason the Scotch looked upon stained glass 
as something of unholy origin.” 

Continuing, Mr. Carnegie told a story of 
a Presbyterian minister who had been bold 
enough to introduce this hated innovation. 
He was showing it in triumph to one of 
his parishioners, and asked her” how she 
liked it. 

* Ay, it is handsome,” said she, sadly, 
“but I prefer the gless jist as God made 
itt” 


” 





Thanks 


Joun Ripanry Carrer, Secretary of the 
American Embassy-at London, was piloting 
some American friends through. the .museum 
at Hastings when he observed an unhappy 
attendant wearing a military uniform, with 
a helmet. from which a chin-strap hung, 
at whom an inquisitive tourist was firing 
all manner of silly questions. 

The tourist’s last question was, “Say, 
what is that strap under your chin for?” 

The attendant sighed.. “ The strap is to 
rest my jaw when I get tired answering 
questions,” said he. 





A Crushing Retort 


Senator Barp, of California, was once 
conversing with a Jesuit brother at the 
Georgetown University, when he told this 
story illustrative of the fine humor of 
Archbishop Ryan, of his State. 

The Archbishop had rebuked a priest for 
wearing a most disreputable-looking hat. 

“IT would not give this hat for twenty 
new ones,” said the priest. “It belonged 
to my father who fell in the rising of °48.” 

“Ah,” was Archbishop Ryan’s retort; 
“evidently he fell on the hat!” 





Reversible Figures 


THERE is a Western Senator of rather an 
irascible temper who, on the days when 
everything goes: wrong, enjoys scolding the 
clerks employed by his committee. 

On one occasion during the last session 
of the Senate, the Western Solon had desired 
one of the clerks to prepare a_ tabulated 
statement of certain trade statistics of the 
United States. When the statement was 
laid before the testy Senator, he glanced at 
it with an air that boded trouble. Suddenly 
he exclaimed: 

“Look here, Robinson, this won't do. 
Why didn’t you prepare this statement on 
the typewriter. These figures are disgrace- 
ful. Any office-boy could do better. See 
that five! It looks for all the world like 
a three! Nobody would take it for any- 
thing else! Just look at it!” 

“T beg pardon, Senator,” replied the hum- 
ble clerk; “ the fact is, it is a three.” 
“A three!” roared the Senator. 

idiot! It looks like a five!” 


“You 





Naturally 


Two Irishmen, much disturbed for the 
fliture of this country, were recently dis- 
cussing thee matter, when one of them ob- 
served, 

“1 tell you, Carroll, thim furriners is 
gceitin’ an awful hold in the United States.” 

“Ye say true,” assented the second Celt. 
“Why, I was readin’ over the list of min 
naturalized be the circuit court yesterday, 
aw ivery wan of thim was furrin.” 
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TRADE MARK 


* 
The Mark of Closet Sanitation »* 
zy 








What disinfection means to the surgeon—what vaccination means to the public health— 
The Sy-cLo is 
more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual safeguard of health. 

Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-cLo has,a double cleaning action. Instead of. bese 
merely flushed, its bowl is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful syphonic pull 
from below, and at the same time thordtighly wadllaiy a cépious flush of ‘water from above, 
The outlet of the Sy-cto Closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that makes the 
escape of sewer gas impossible. 

Being of a single. piece of hand-moulded china, the Sy-cLo is without crack, seam or 
crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease. 

The Sy-cro Closet has no-surface to chip off-or crack, is not affected by acid, water or 
wear, and with ordinary care will outlast the building in which it is installed. 

The name ‘‘ Sy-cLo”’ on a.closet guarantees that it is made under the direction and super- 
vision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, 
and with the aid of the best engineering skill, and has the united 
endorsement of eighteen of the leading potteries of America. 

Booklet on ‘“‘ Household Health” sent free if. you mention 
the name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the same mate- 
rial as the Sy-cLo Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N, J. 





all that and more does the Sy-cLo Closet mean to the sanitation of the home. 































Financial GF FoR Z MEN gg oF BRAINS 
| | Cortez CG 
Bills of exchange bought and | ! ARS 








sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- | — 
Letters rope and South Africa, Com- “MADE AT KEY WEST 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. s : 
Credit, international Cheques. “Cer: | ord Leeray, terecrrat an 30 ato 
tificates of Deposit. | DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO, 
Dept. 57. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Lebanon, Dhio. 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President % 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 
A. D, Juriiiarp, 
JoserpH Larocqug, 
‘ MIL1s, 
Levi P. Morton, 
James N. Jakvir, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
Wa ctser S. Jounston, W. G. Oaxman, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. Cravatu, 
Cuarues H. ALien, G. G. Haven, 


$2,000,000 
$7,500,000 


Samugt Rra, 
Winthrop RutTHeRFuRD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


James B. Duke, 
Henry M. FLaGier, 
Danie. GuGGENHEIM, 
G. G. Haven, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Cuarves H. ALLEN, 
GrorGe F. BAKER, 
Epwarp J. Berwinpb, 
Paut D. CRAvatu, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


James N. Jarvie, 
Jacos H. Scunirr, 
Harry Payne Wuitney, 











é Make the best eocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

BITTERS Important to see that it Is Abbott's. 
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“Don’t be frightened, little boy; he won't bite you.” 


**But he has bitten me.” 
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IS 


ALL THAT MAN, MONEY 
AND REFINEMENT OF AGE 
CAN MAKE IT—THE HIGH- 
EST STANDARD OF EXCEL- 
LENCE—THE AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 


Peace wor 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by job 
Wit LANAHAN & SON Baltimore are 
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erican Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 












by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 
Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and - 


Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc, 


For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 


_ thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
| can diplomacy. 


This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 


| wide attention, not only in this country, 


but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 


| It shows how from the very first the 
| American policy has been to negotiate 


treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 


_ and connected form the distinctive princi- 
_ples and policies the maintenance of 
| which has caused American diplomacy to 


foriox How to Get Strong and How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions that can be followed by any one. 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 





be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 
With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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